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PRELIMINARIES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

The education of the working classes had not been regarded 
as of national importance in England imtil this century. The 
early ecclesiastical system, which encouraged the admission of 
poor students into the schools of the religious foundations, was 
partly intended to provide for those indigent scholars who 
with little culture exhibited signs of superior natural capa- 
city ; and partly to satisfy the wants of the Church, by filling 
the ranks of the inferior orders of her clergy, and throwing 
across the complex woof of her hierarchy the thread of an 
order of men raised by genius alone. The parochial endow- 
ments for education were founded on the model of the richer 
foundations. They were chiefly grammar-schools, often en- 
riched with exhibitions or scholarships in- some college of one 
of the Universities, and thus opening to youth of humble 
origin access to the seats of learning. 

The reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth were distin- 
guished by a great policy, intended to consolidate the Reforma- 
tion by the diflusion of learning ; and schools founded in those 
reigns were rendered still more accessible to the common 
people. But even these schools partook of the character of 
the more ancient foundations. — They were institutions by 
which the learning of the Universities might be diffused 
among the middle classes, and portals through which they 
might enter the colleges : a postern only was left open for the 
poor. 

The Reformation, however, gave birth to the idea that 
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2 Preliminaries to the Establishment of 

there is a certain amount of learning indispensable even for 
a man who earns his bread by manual labour. The teaching 
of the catechism in the vulgar tongue was enjoined, as a 
part of the services of the Church. The proficiency of the 
humblest scholars was a necessary preliminary to the solemn 
rite of confirmation. 

On this religious basis, the instruction of the humblest 
classes was not entirely neglected, but public opinion was not 
favourable to any other form of instruction. Protestantism 
vindicated the interference of reason in religion, to discrimi- 
nate, at least, the authority to which we ought to submit, and 
proclaiiQed the sufficiency and completeness of the canon of 
Holy Scripture. But the formularies containing the doctrine 
of the Church were chiefly taught to the poor. The doctrines 
thus implanted ^ere regarded as germs which would proba- 
bly grow to maturity, and the vitality of which would, at 
least, destroy the noxious i^eeds of heresy. 

The conception of what was necessary for the religious 
education of the poor seldom rose above this level. The art 
of reading was little cultivq.ted; that of writing was almost 
universally neglected. The duties of schoolmasters^ as set 
forth in the 79th canon,* were applicable to the grammar- 
schools of an interinediate period, and in these schools the 
scholars were chiefly the children of the tradesmen of the 
small towns and JiriUages, but few of the poor resorted to them. 
Until the close of the l^st century, it w^ not practically 

* AU schoolmasters shall teach in English or Latin, as the children are ahle 
to bear, the Larger or Shorter Catechism heretofore by public authority set 
forth. And as often as any sermpn shall be upon holy and festiyal days within 
the parish where they teach, they phall bring the scholars to the church where 
such sermons shall be made, and there see them quietly and soberly behaye 
themselves ; and shall examine them at times convenient, after their return, 
what they haye borne away of such sermons. Upon other days, and at other 
times, they shall train them up with such sentences of Holy Scripture as shall 
be most expedient to induce them to all godliness ; and they shall teach the 
grammar set forth by King Henry the Eighth, and continued in the times of 
King Edward the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, of noble memory, and none 
other. — Extract from Canon LXXIX* 
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deemed of the highest importance that the Holy Scriptures 
should be universalljr accessible to the poor. Much less was 
any strong conviction entertained that, to promote the vital 
efficacy of Christianity on the great mass of the nation^ the 
eultiyation of the intellect was desirable^ at leasts so &r as to 
enable l3^e common people to read the Scriptures with un- 
derstanding, and to listen to their spiritual teachers widi 
profit. Catechetical instruction, conducted on such prin- 
ciples, operated rather to the exclusion of error than to the 
circulation of truth — ^the effects were negative rather than 
positive. 

The natural energies of society had occasioned the practical 
development of imperfect means for the education of the poor 
during the progress of the eighteenth century ; but the Be- 
formation in England failed to give birth to any national 
eystem of instruction for all the humblest ranks of society. 
The school did not become, as in Scotland, an institution in 
every parish, provided at the expense of the proprietors, and 
supported partly by an assessment on the land, and partly by 
the contributions of the middle classes and of the poor. The 
precepts and doctrines of Christianity were communicated to 
the great mass of the common people by catechetical and oral 
instruction from the pulpit. The school was not regarded 
either as a parochial institution indispensable for the comple- 
tion of the ecclesiastical organization, as in Scotland, or as any 
part of the means which ought to be employed by religious con- 
gregations, among dissidents from the Church, to instruct the 
poor as an act of Christian charity and zeal. THie Government 
liad not concluded that it was expedient rather to prevent the i 
growth of crime by sound instruction, than to attempt to 
repress it by police, or to eradicate it by a system of penal 
banishment, or to crush it by the punishment of death. The 
anarchical tendencies, of ignorance among the great mass of 
the commonalty were not regarded as an evil in the polity of 
tlie State to be met by the diffusion of knowledge, but rather 

B 2 
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4 Preliminaries to tlie Establishment of 

as eruptions, forming inevitable phenomena of social his- 
tory, to be restrained by the interference of an armed force. 
The theory of government adopted coercion and punishment 
among its most active agencies ; but to the gteat mass of the 
labouring classes the State was content with aflfording (as one of 
the conditions of the tenure of property) that security for life, 
which the laws for the relief of the poor had provided in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

Even the endowed schools, which had been founded chiefly 
in the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, being subject to 
no efficient supervision, and having also very imperfect con- 
stitutions for their management, fell into disorder, and not 
unfrequently into disuse. Their revenues were to a large 
extent absorbed by other local objects, or wasted by neglect, 
or rendered useless by their inefficient application. 

The catechetical instruction of children had been [much 
neglected during the eighteenth century. It had fallen into 
almost complete desuetude in the churches. Towards the 
close of this century, however, the Church aAd the religious 
congregations of England took the first step towards a provision 
for the education of the poor by the creation of Sunday-schools. 
These important institutions were the spontaneous growth of 
the zeal of religious communities for the difiusion of scriptural 
knowledge, and were the first advance towards the cardinal 
idea, that the school is an inseparable element of the organiza- 
tion of a Christian congregation. Founded on a conception 
which has such vast relations (though then imperfectly fore- 
seen), and fostered by intense religious zeal, the Sunday-school, 
especially in the north and west of England, and in the seats 
of manufactures and mining, has supplied a means for the re- 
ligious instruction of the people, which may, probably by the 
good providence of God, have contributed to save this country 
from some great convulsion. 

The influence of the Sunday-school on public order and 
social progress must be regarded from two points of view. 
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These institutions are most numerous and successful in the great 
towns which have been created on the coal-fields of Great Bri- 
tain since the invention of the steam-engine. In such towns 
the labouring poor are employed during 12 or 14 hours in the 
day^ and the occupations of the middle class are during the 
week incessant. Until Sunday arrives there are few or no 
opportunities for intercourse between the more wealthy and 
the working classes. The fact^ that on the Sunday many 
thousands of the middle class devote three hours of their rest 
from the business of life, to the pious office of instructing the 
children of the humblest ranks, shows how powerfully the 
cohesive influence of Christian charity has been in operation, 
between those elements of society among which repulsive 
forces abound. 

The indirect influence of the Sunday-school has therefore 
been most favourable to social harmony and public order. 
Its direct influence is not less important. A large por- 
tion of the population chiefly owe the power to read, and 
whatever acquaintance they have ifith the Holy Scrip- 
tures, their connexion with a religious congregation, and the 
influence of a religious example, to this school. It has also 
laid the foundations of public education for the poor deeply 
in the religious organization of the country. The type of 
this school has to a great extent predetermined the consti 
tution of the daily school, and provided the fabric which, by a 
natural transition^ may be employed in the establishment of 
an efficient system of elementary instruction, tending, in 
harmony with the Sunday-schools, to complete the work of 
Christian civilization^ which has been so auspiciously com- 
menced. 

The establishment of Sunday-schools prepared public 
opinion for more general efibrts to form voluntary associations 
for the promotion of elementary education by means of day- 
schools. 

As t^ modern day-schools for the poor were a natural con- 
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s^qaence of the Sondaj-schools, the objects of elementary 
instruction receired at first little extension. No experience 
existed to determine in what waj the highest aims of education 
might be most certainly attained. No sympathy was awakened 
in the public mind for any other result than the acquirement 
of the almost mechanical arts of readings writing and ciphering. 
It was di£Gi6ult to procure funds for these purposes* A serere 
economy of their resources was therefore indispensable to 
the exkteiice of the day-schools* Under these eircum- 
statLces the monitorial system wall stiggested as a solution of 
thci question, how limited mea^s could be most effectUifly 
applied^ to the accomplishment of objects equally limited in 
extent ; and from the labours of Joseph Lancaster axid Dr. B^ 
the two great societies for promoting Education in Sngland 
arosew 

The National Society has successfully embodied the spirit 
and applied the resources of the Church of England to the 
foundation and support of parochial schools, in which the 
doctrines of the Churchy as ^taught in her catechism, are in- 
culcated. The British and Foreign School Society, founded 
on the principle of religious equality, was established with the 
intention of uniting all Protestant congregations on the basis 
off the authotized version of the Scriptures without note or 
comm^it^ and to the exclusion of all catechetical ilistruotion. 

From the roluntary labours of these two great societies, 
elementary education receiyed its chief, if not its sole impidse 
down to the year 1833. 

Until this period the Goyemment had not interyened eyen 
to foster the operations of these sodieties. It was, there- 
fore, a just tribute to the benefits which the country had 
derived from their labours, that when Parliament on the 
motion of Lord Althorp in 1833, devoted an annual grant of 
20,000/* to the prbmotion of education in Great Britain, this 
money was applied in the first instance through the interven- 
tion of these two societies, to aid their resouroes and the 
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Toluntarjr contribtitions of eaeh locality, in the erection of 
schools. The distribution of this grant was confided to the 
Lords of the Treasury^ who acted on the recommendsiions of 
the£« two societies^ apportioning the money accordii^f to fixed 
r^ttlations. 

Hith^to tile education of the poor hkd depended almost 
solely ott TcAuntary contributicms ; fbr the ancient enddwments 
fer education bc^g witkmt stiperintesidenee, and under local 
management which had become inefficient, were almost useless; 
The grants in aid of roluntary eontribUtioBs were made on 
conditicns, which afforded only the minimuiii of security for 
Ae application of the public fands. It was required that the 
school building should be held in trust fbr tile education of 
tiie cMdren of the poor by a yalid d^d, that tiie bttilding 
accounts should b^ liable to audit, and that tiie trustees and 
managers should make such reports^ from time to time, as 
ndght be called for by the Lords of tiie Treasury. The 
Government by these means promoted tiie extension of 
education by roluntary efforts, but took no effectual step to- 
wards its improvement. The principle of voluntary action 
was not interfered witii^ but encouraged, and the basis on 
which voluntary associations had been organked was adopted 
as the means of progress. 

Even this limited interference of the Government awakened 
new ideas as to the objects and aims of popular education. 
It was more clearly perceived that the nation as well as the 
Chnrch or Congregation had a direct interest in the solution 
of this question. The first act of the Qovemment^ was a 
sign of confidence in tiie two great societies organized on a 
reHgteus basis. By this act, the Government declared that it 
accepted the antecedent history of elementary instruction, 
as determining that the constitution of its schools should have 
a religious foundation, in harmony with the institutions of the 
country. The two societies differed in one important feature. 
The National Sodety made no eSkftt at comprehension ; its 
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8 Preliminaries to the EstoMishment cf 

schools were founded on the doctme of the Church ; their 
religious ccmstitution was in conformity with its discipline, 
and their man^ement was ^nfided to the laity of the churchy 
who co-operated with the parochial clergyman. The British 
and Foreign School Society desired to comprehend in the 
support and manageiiient of its schools all^ whether Chturch- 
men or Dissenters, who could co*operate in communicating 
religious instruction from the authorized version of the Holy 
Scriptures without any sectarian interpretation. 

When, therefore, the Government determined to promote 
Ae erection of schools connected with these two Societies, it re- 
cognized on the one hand the principle of separate^ and on the 
other that of conihined education. These two principles had 
been adopted by voluntary association. It remained to be seen 
which would predominate, or whether one of them might be 
accepted, as the expression of the views of the Dissenting 
Communions, in combination with such members of the Church 
of England as were &vourable to combined education, and the 
other of the majority of the clergy and laity of the Chiarch of 
England. 

Few or no schools were established on a purely secular 
basis. The whole elementary education of England tended 
towards a religious organization. Combined schools, even 
among congregations of the different orthodox sects, became a 
rarer phenomenon, and the new schools, in union with the 
British and Foreign School- Socifety, chiefly originated in the 
zeal of dissenting congregations, and had a continually closer 
connexion with their internal discipline. The British and 
Foreign School Society deserved the confidence of tiiose 
politicians and churchmen who determined to consent to no 
system of national education inconsistent with civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and of those statesmen with whom the civil 
rights of the minority were sacred. 

Between the years 1833 and 1839, the province of the 
Government in promoting the education of the people attracted 
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continuallj more attention. The interference of Parliament 
had necessarily caused the sufficiency of the existing means of 
education for the accomplishment of national olgects to he 
called into question^ and public opinion decided through aU its 
organs in fayour both of the extension and improyement of 
those means. These were the preliminaries which led to the 
creation of the Committee of Council on Education in 1839. 

The period had arrired yrh&i the creation of a department* 
specially charged with thesupexintendence of whateyer means 
the Goyemment mi§^ emidoy for the promotion of education^ 
Ind beeomea matter of general expectation. In the letter by 
whidi IxHrd John Bussell communicated to Lord Lansdowne 
Her Majesty's intention to create the Committee of Cotmcil on 
Education^ the principles which were to regulate its administra- 
tion, and the objects to which it was to be deyoted^ were declared 
in the following words : — 

'^ Much may be effected by a temperate attention to the fair 
^' claims of the Established Churchy and the religious freedom 
" sanctioned by the law." 

'' On this subject I need only say that it is Her Majesty's 
'^widi that the youth of this kingdom should be religiously 
^^ brought up^ and that the rights of conscience should be 
" respected." 

" It is some consolation to Her Majesty to perceiye that> of 
*' late years, the- seal for popular education has increased, that 
'' the Established Church has made great efforts to promote the 
'^ building of schools^ and that the National and British and 
" Foreign School Societies, haye actiyely endeayoured to 
'' stimulate the liberality of the beneyolent and enlightened 
'' friends of general education." 

'' Still, much remains to be done; and among the chief de- 
'' fects yet subsisting may be reckoned the insufficient number 
'' of qualified schoolmasters ; the imperfect method of teaching 
'^ which preyails in^ perhaps, the greater number of the schools ; 
" the absence of imy sufficient inspection of the schools, and 
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" examination of the natare of the instruction giren ; the want 
" of a Model School, which might serve for the example of 
" those socifeti^s and committee^ which anxiously seek to 
" improve thcdr own methods of teaching ; and, finally^ the 
" neglect of this great subject among the Enactments of our 
'^ voluminorls legislation." 

By tibe annual Parliamentary Grant, the Govemtnent had 
from the year 1833 promoted the extension of ekmentary edu- 
cation^ but beyond confiding the schools thus erected to t3m 
superintendence of the two societies, it had assumed no direct 
responsibility fdr their efficiency. Yet it was not enough that 
oonvehient schools should be erected ; nor even &at thehotits 
of labour for children of a tender age should be sulgect td 
some restriction^ so as to afford theih tinie for education. The 
first step towards the improvement of elementary education^ 
was obviously the establishment of a system of inspection, by 
which Parliament and the country might be informed of the 
actiial conditioii of schools tdded by public grants* The next 
step appeared to be the creation df a Normal and Model 
School fdr the training of masters, and the development of 
the best methods, as well as to affi)rd an example both of the 
orgatd2ation> discipline, and course of instruction, which might 
with advantage be pursued in elementary schools. 

The assumption of a direct responsibility for the condition 
of the schools for the poor neceswarily subjected the acts of the 
Qoverninent to discussion. The questions to be decided were 
of great importance and of the most exciting interest. On the 
one hand were claims on the patt of the Establkhed Chttreh 
that education should be regarded as an ecclesiastical ftmctibii' 
devolving, both by divine authority and by prescription, as 
settled in the ancient ecclesiastical law, on the clergy. Th^' 
LXXVn Canon had declared that "no man shall teach 
" either in public school or private house, but such as shall be 
'* allowed by the Bishop of the Diocese, or Ordinary of ike 
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'^ place^ under his hand and seal, being found meet^ as well for 
" his learning and dexterity In teaching, as for sober and 
" honest conrersation, anf ior the right imderstanding of 
'^ God's true religion, and also except he shall first subscribe 
" to the first and third articles aforementioned, simply, and to 
*' the ttfo first clauses of the second artide." The claims of 
the Church were however asserted less, as inconsistent with 
toleraticin, than with the authority assumed by the Goyem- 
ment to promote education. 

On the other hand, yarious classes of dissenters and poll- 
tsdans, regarded the Goremment as the legitimate arbiter of 
eitil rights, and called for its interference to estiiblish a system 
of instruction on the basis of religious equality. Among poli*^ 
tirians were some who regarded the school as a purely civil 
institution, and who consequently desired that education should 
be under the sole charge of the Government, and should be 
confined to secular learning. Oth^s distinguished between the 
secular and the religious instruction, and while they imposed 
upon the Government the support and regulation of a system 
of secular learning, charged the clergy, and the ministers of 
different religious communions, with the instruction of the 
elnldren of the poor in religion. The British and Foreign 
School Society adopted the Bible, Without peculiar interpret- 
ation, as the basis of religious education, and attempted to 
unite die Church and the orthodox sects on this ground. 

These proposals were all forms of combined education on the 
principle of religious equality. It was also possible to create 
combined scIkioIs on the plan of religious toleration, in which the 
Secular advantages of the schools Should be open to all, without 
any requirement inconsistent with the rights of conscience. 

Wheli the Government intervened to promote the improve- 
melit of education, great principles were therefore necessarily 
brought into conflict. Many claims were put forth. Some 
acknowledged, but indefinite rights had to be defined. The 
authority of the Government, while its powers were only 
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generally asserted, and with6ut distinct limitation, excited 
apprehension. It remained to be ascertained how far the 
claims of the Church could be satRfied consistently with civil 
rights, and with the authority and duty of the State to promote 
the temporal well-being of its subjects. The constitution of 
society, as settled by institutions which were the growth of 
centuries, and by laws securing civil and religious freedom^ 
was obviously the mould in which any system of education 
must be cast^ and yet not so as to accept transient phenomena, 
instead of permanent principles. 

Though therefore the proposals of the Government could 
scarcely have been more moderate, the whole question of the 
authority of the State and of the Church, of civil rights and 
religious immimities, and of combined and separate education, 
necessarily became subjects of controversy. 

The Government had proposed in the constitution of the 
Normal and Model school that the religious instruction should 
be regarded 2c& general and special^ and that the general religious 
instruction should be given to the scholars by the master of the 
school, the special being reserved for the clergy and ministers 
of different communions, who were to impart it at hours set 
apart for that purpose. Under the term general religious 
instruction was intended such teaching from the Holy 
Scriptures as is pursued in the schools of the British and 
Foreign School Societies. Under the term special was intended 
such religious instruction as is contained in the catechism and 
liturgy of the Church, and in the catechisms of the several 
Dissenting Communions. It was at once apprehended that 
this Normal and Model school would become the type of 
schools to be founded by the Government. 

The Grovernment had, however, no intention to bring into 
discussion the question of combined education, nor to alter 
the constitution in which elementary schools, aided by public 
grants, had hitherto been founded. They proposed to continue 
to make grants to schools in connexion with the National and 
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British and Foreign School Societies, but to introduce inspection 
as a condition of those grants, and to establish a Normal 
school as a means of training masters of greater skill and 
attainments^ as well as to afford an example of the working of 
«uch institutions. Their object was to improve without altering 
the basis of popular education; when therefore they perceived 
that the proposed establishment of a Normal school was mis- 
understood, that project was withdrawn. 

The Government persevered, notwithstanding great opposi- 
tion, in maintaining the establishment of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and invested that body with the power 
to inspect and report on the condition of all schools aided by 
public grants. 

In every instance in which the authority of the State to 
interfere for the education of the people has been questioned, 
the doubt has been suggested by some antagonist authority. 
The abstract objection to the interference of the Govern- 
ment has been pron^ted either by some real practical 
grievance, or by the desire of some dominant majority to 
refuse an equality of civil privileges to the minority, or by a 
combination of these two causes. The abstract justice of the 
exercise of this power by the State would never have been 
called in question, if it had not appeared to threaten some ex- 
isting interest, or failed to acknowledge some manifest social 
right. In France,' where the Government and the University 
have represented the ideas prevalent during the Imperial and 
Revolutionary eras, the Roman Catholic Church has claimed 
the freedom of education, and the Jesuits have been the most 
able and persevering expositors of that doctrine. In 
. Belgium, the Protestant Government of Holland had estab- 
lished a system of combined education, on the basis of religious 
equality, for Protestant and Roman Catholic communions. 
The authority of Holland was naturally odious in Belgium ; 
and some great legislative and administratiye errors had been 
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committed by the Government, both in the courts of law and 
in the schools, wounding national instincts and rights as 
represented in language and local customs. But the sense of 
these injuries was inflamed and rendered intolerable by the 
industry with which the Roman Catholic clergy availed them- 
selves of every means to irritate the pubKc mind against the 
combined system of education. The impolicy of the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands in other particulars might have 
failed to produce the Revolution of 1830, if the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic faith had not determined to resist a system 
of education, however [efficient, which reduced the majority 
to the same level of civil rights with the minority of the reli- 
gious communions, and which, for this purpose, excluded 
from the combined schools instruction in the peculiar doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic faith, reserving them as the separate 
duties of the clergy. These were the circumstances which 
induced the Roman Catholic clergy to proclaim the doctrine 
of ^e freedom of education from all interference of the State. 

The immediate secular consequences of the success of this 
outcry from the Roman Catholic clergy in Belgium, were most 
disastrous. Throughout Belgium the King of the Netherlands 
had established schools after the model of those in Holland, 
distinguished for their admirable organization, and for the skill, 
care, and success, with which the instruction of the scholars 
was conducted. From the revolution until a very recent period, 
elementary education in Belgium has been in ruin ; presenting 
an ominous contrast between the results of the power of the 
State directed with skill to the establishment of an efficient 
system of instruction, and the impotence of that freedom of 
education which (evoked to satisfy the claims of religious aeal, and 
to aid a patriotic resistance to the errors of a foreign govern- 
ment) produced in the schools nothing but failure or confusion. 

These are the most remarkable instances in Europe, in which 
the freedom of education from all interference of Government 
has been asserted. In both cases the objection arose from an 
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authority ^tagonist to the gtate : in both that authority was a 
dominant religious party, and the objection embodied a double 
protest. One part of this protest consisted in a desire to possess 
in the schools full opportunity to inculcate the entiye doctrine 
of the Church ; the other part of this protest consisted in a 
refusal to admit; the civil power to the control of education, lest 
it should grant ejjual privileges to the minority. The first of 
these two olgections is reconcilable with civil and religious 
liberty: the second is subversive of it. 

It is the characteristic of such controversies that the interests 
of the common people are sacrificed to those of the middle 
classes : the well-being of the State is postponed to promote 
the b:|umph of a party. 

The authority of government, especially inarepresei^tative 
system, embodies the national will. There are certain objects 
too v^t, pr too complicated, or too important to be intrusted 
to voluntary associations ; they need the assertion of the power 
and the application of the resources of the majority. The 
means for national defence, for the preservation of public 
order, and the maintenance of the institutions sanctioned by 
the law; the security pf persons and property obtained by 
the protection of the law and the agency pf the police, are 
among these objects. In like manner the municipal power 
provides, on prinpiplps settled by the legislature, for the re- 
gulation of local government, for police and the administration 
of justice, for the lighting aj^d drainage of our towns, for the 
supply of water, aj^d for tjie progressive improviements by 
which local abuses aud defpcts are removed. These ^re all 
objects obviously too vast and too complicated to be accom- 
plished by purely voluntary association. Many of them operate 
almost solely by restraint or coercion, and i?o?ne interfere con- 
stantly with the individual will — even with the rights of 
property — and subordinate them to the general advantage. 
Yet there are persons who sanction a large expenditure by 
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the State for the preservation of pubUc order by the mainte- 
nance of the military organization of the country, for the pre- 
vention or detection of crime by the establishment of an almost 
universally diffused police force, and who regard with com- 
placency the annual outlay on the machinery of criminal juris- 
prudence, and the secondary punishment of offences, yet who 
deny that the State, which they permit to interfere by penal 
and coercive arrangements, may apply its resources even to 
promote the success of voluntary efforts for the education of 
the people. 

To a Statesman the condition of the great mass of the 
people presents a question of the greatest importance and 
interest. For the security of the life of the humblest wayfarer, 
the ministers of Queen Elizabeth charged the whole property 
of the country with a tax for the relief of indigence, which now 
amounts to five millions per annum. The liberty of the poorest 
is secured by the same statutes, and defended by the same 
legal authority as that of the highest. Some signs are begin- 
ning to appear that the condition of the poor has attracted the 
attention of the legislature in the improvement of the disci- 
pline of our gaols ; in the amelioration of the criminal code ; in 
the mitigation of all punishments, and the limitation of the 
penalty of death to murder, and a few crimes akin to it; in 
the attention now paid by Government to the sanitary arrange- 
ments of our towns, which has prepared public opinion for the 
adoption of a legislative arrangement intended to remove pes- 
tilence from the habitations of the poor ; to promote the clean- 
liness and comfort of their dwellings, and thus to improve the 
morality of their households. 

These are among the signs that the condition of the common 
people in England has become, in the opinion of statesmen, one 
of the chief tests of the prosperity of the nation, and of the sta- 
bility of public order. The enactments whichhave restricted the 
hours of labour of women, children, and young persons in 
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public manufactories, are among the earliest provisions for 
a great moral reformation intended to reach the condition of 
the entire body of the working classes. 

There are social disorders not attributable to defects in the 
physical condition of the people. The mobs of machine-break- 
ers, which resisted every improvement in the inventions of our 
manufacturing industry, ignorantly attempted to destroy the 
chief sources of their own domestic well-being, and of the 
national prosperity. The Trades Unions, which have endea- 
voured to limit the number of workmen in the best-paid em- 
ployments ; to prescribe a minimum of wages ; to impose a 
uniform standard of earnings for the young and old, the feeble 
and robust, the industrious and the negligent, and to withdraw 
the workmen from the control of their masters, have for long 
periods rendered the working classes, particularly in Ireland 
and in the mining districts, the victims of their ignorance. 
They have adhered to these projects through many years, at the 
expense of great privations, and of a sacrifice of personal 
liberty such as no despotic government has ever been able to 
enforce, and with a frequent disregard of justice and humanity. 
The consequences have been most disastrous. Capital has 
been driven from entire districts ; the labouring population has 
been dispersed ; and if such combinations could become do- 
minant, they would certainly destroy the manufacturing pros- 
perity of this country. These are examples of a class of evils 
which arise from ignorance. It is difficult, but perh£q)s pos- 
sible, to repress such evils, by giving summary and almost des- 
potic powers to the magistrates, and by increasing the numbers, 
vigilance, and preventive authority of the police. But such 
measures are opposed to the spirit of our constitution, and 
the legislature has wisely determined to rely rather on the 
growth of intelligence among the great body of the people, 
than on the coercive powers of the law, for the correction of 
these disorders. 

On the other hand, much social evil has its origin in the 
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low condition of the morals of a people, who have not been 
reared under the influence of an efficient system of religious 
education. Vast expenses are incurred by the country for 
the relief of those forms of indigence which are attributable 
to these causes. The whole apparatus of criminal jurist- 
prudence and of secondary punishments, including the out- 
lay on the constabulary force, involves an expenditure of 
two millions per annum. The provisions for the preserva- 
tion of public order and the suppression of popular tumults, are 
Ml expensive barrier against the eruptions of popular passion. 
It is obvious to Statesmen that to neglect the condition oi 
the people is to permit society to be corrupted by domestic 
immorality; to render social order and the growtii of national 
wealth insecure, by the combinations maintained by the 
prejudices of popular ignorance ; to entail on the State the 
support of unnecessary indigence and physical suflFering ; to 
endanger public liberty itself, by increasing the need of coer- 
cive and penal arrangements, and vastiy to augment the charge 
by which persons and property can be secured against violence 
and fraud, and public order preserved against anarchy. 

The relief of indigence is not confided solely to private cha- 
rity; nor the sanitary improvement of our towns to benevolent 
associations ; nor the defence of property and public order to 
Voluntary combinations ; can it then become any great States- 
man to abandon to voluntary charity alone, that improvement 
of the moral and intellectual condition of the people on which 
such vast consequences depend ? 

That it is a function of the legislature to improve domestic 
morality and household comfort by education is apparent, 
because on the State devolves the duty of suppressing crime by 
coercive means and penal enactments. If public order may be 
preserved by the concerted arrangements of a highly disciplined 
military organization, why may not the Statesman seek, in the 
improved intelligence of the people, safeguards, surer and 
more consistent with personal freedom? Those who would 
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create an alarm at the es^nditure required for an efficient 
system of education^ keep out of sight how much the national 
industry has been obstructed by combinations residting from 
ignorance; what has been the cost of military establishmentt 
for the protection of society in periods of turbulence — ^how 
many millions hare been annually expended on those forms 
of indigence which result from immorality or listless improyi* 
dence — how many millions the poKce force, the machinery 
of criminal jurisprudence and of secondary punishments 
engulf — and what is the annual waste in improvident expend- 
iture occasioned by the immoral excesses and crimes of an 
uneducated people. Those who pretend that public liberty 
is endangered by the rewards which Government desires 
to give efficient schoolmasters and their assistants (repre- 
senting it as the invasion of an army of Government stipend- 
iaries), appear to forget how many thousand troops of the 
line are employed to protect the institutions of the country 
— how many thousand poliee to watch their houses and protect 
their persons — how many gaolers, warders, and officers of the 
hulks have charge of the victims of popular ignorance and 
excess — ^how many ships are annually freighted with their 
fidghtftil cargoes to the pandemonium of crime in Van Die- 
men's Land — ^how many overseers have charge of the convict 
gangs — and how vast is the outlay which sustains the indi- 
gence of orphanage and bastardy, of improvident youth, 
sensual maturity, and premature age, 

The Statesman who endeavours to substitute instruction for 
coercion; to procure obedience to the law by intelligence 
rather than by fear ; to employ a system of encouragement 
to virtuous exertion, instead of the dark code of penalties 
against crime ; to use the public resources rather in building 
schools than barracks and convict ships ; to replace the con- 
stable, the soldier, and the gaoler by the schoolmaster, cannot 
be justly suspected of any serious design against the liberties 
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of his country, or charged with an improvident employment 
of the resources of the State. 

When, theteiotey freedom of education from the interference 
of the Government becomes the war-cry of any party, will it 
not be suspected that they seek the interest of a class rather 
than the welfare of the nation; that they prefer popular igno- 
rance to party insignificance; the liberty to neglect the con- 
dition of the people, rather than the liberty of progressive 
civilization ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE NATURE AND OBJECTS OF THE INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
AND T^ MODE OF APPOINTING INSPECTORS/ 



Having in the preceding chapter related the preliminary 
circumstances which led to the formation of the Committee of 
Council on Education, we now proceed to describe its consti- 
tution^ and the mode of its operation. Beside the abstract 
objections to the interference of Government in education^ with 
which it was probable that such a step would be assailed^ the 
structure of the Committee itself was described as unconsti- 
tutional^ its members as irresponsible, and its powers as arbi- 
trary. These were however only exaggerated expressions of 
alarm at the interference of Government in a new sphere, 
excusable perhaps, considering the difficulty of defining at an 
early period the mode of its operation and the limits of its au- 
thority, as well as the great interests disturbed by its existence. 
The Committee on Education, it was justly pleaded, was 
founded on the constitutional precedent of the Board of Trade, 
which also originated in the Privy Council and continues to 
be one of its Committees. 

The Education Committee is composed solely of responsible 
Ministers of State, acting under their oaths of office, all of 
them in Parliament, and liable to be there questioned or even 
impeached for their acts as members of this Committee. Its 
proceedings also are under the check of publicity, for all its 
correspondence and minutes might, by a vote of either House, 
be required to be submitted to Parliament without reserve, if 
the Committee did not always anticipate such a motion, by 
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laying every document of any importance on the tables of both 
Houses. Lastly, no powers whatever are confided to the Com- 
mittee of Council, other than to superintend the application of 
any sums voted by Parliament ibr the promotion of education 
in Great Britain. The regulations by which the distribution 
of these grants are determined are laid before botii Housep, 
before the grant is submitted to the consideration of the House 
of Commons. Experience of the operations of the Committee 
of Council was however required to allay the apprehensions 
arising from these misconceptions. The Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council presented to Parliament in 1839-40 occa- 
sioned only one distinction of importance, between the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Council on Education and those 
of the Lords of the Treasury. By the third regulation it was 
declared that ^^the right of inspection will be required by 
"^the Committee in all cases. Inspectors authorized by 
^' Her Majesty in Council will be appointed from time to 
^' time to visit schools to be henceforth aided by public 
" money ; the Inspectors will not interfere with the religious 
'^ instruction, or discipline or management of the school, it 
'' being their object to collect facts and information^ and to 
" report the result of their inspection to the Committee of 
" Council on Education. '* 

Prior to the publication of the instructions to the Inspectors 
of Schools, the nature of this inspection was the subject of 
much misconception and alarm. It was apprehended, that 
notwithstanding the restrictions contained in the regulation 
which made inspection a condition of their Lordships' grants, 
it would become a system of vexatious interference with the 
internal discipline and management of schools, and an instru- 
ment by which the voluntary charity of society would be re- 
strained in its operations, and thus chilled and extinguished. 

The instructions issued to the inspectors of schools were, how- 
ever, framed in a spirit which opposed a mild but efiectual 
rebuke to these anticipations. 
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^^ 3, Jn superintending the application of the Parliamentary 
gr«at £>r public education in Great Britain, my Lords have 
in view the encouragement of local efforts £Dr the improver 
ment ax^A extension of elementary education, whether made 
by voluntary associations or by private individuals. The em^- 
ployment of Inspectors is therefore intended to advance this 
o\^ee%t by affording to the promoters of schools an opportimity 
of ascertaining, at the periodical visits of inspection, what im- 
provemmits in the apparatus and internal arrangement of 
schools^ in school management and discipline, and in the me» 
thods of teaching, have been sanctioned by the most extensive 
experience. 

^^ 4. The inspection of schools aided by public grants is, in 
this respeet, a means of co-operation between the Government 
and the committees and superintendents of schools, by which 
in£nrmation respecting all remarkable improvements may be 
diffused whenever it is sought ; you will therefor^ be careful, 
/at visits of inspection, to communicate with the * [paroclual 
clergyman, or other minister of religion,] connected with the 
school, and with the school committee, or, in the absence of 
a school committee, with the chief promoters of the school, 
and will explain to them that one main object of your visit is 
to afford them your assistance in all efforts for improvement 
in which they may desire your aid ; but that you are in no 
respect to interfere with the instruction, management, or dis- 
cipline of the school, or to press upon them any suggestions 
which they may be disinclined to receive. 

" 5. A clear apd comprehensive viiew of these main duties of 
your office is at all times important ; but when a system of 
inspection of schools aided by public grants is for the first 
time brought into operation, it is of the utmost consequence 

* In relation to the elementary fichools of Scotland, the following pasttge is 

added in lieu of the words within brackets : — [presbytery of the bounds, or the 

. iwoirtfr of the {Mudsh, in regard to all schools which are placed by laW) or by the 

^condition of their endowmonts or eo&sUtution, under the sttpeiiBteBd^iee of the 

Church ofScotlsad, and, Mxevpecti otherachools, with the minister of religion.] 
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you should bear in mind that this inspection is not intended 
as a means of exercising control, but of affording assistance ; 
that it is not to be regarded as operating for the restraint of 
local efforts, but for their encouragement ; and that its chief 
objects will not, be attained without the co-operation of the 
school committees"; — the Inspector having no power to inter- 
fere, and not being instructed to offer any advice or informa- 
tion excepting where it is invited. 

" 10. The Committee doubt not you are duly impressed with 
the weight of the responsibility resting upon you, and they 
repose full confidence in the judgment and discretion with 
which your duties will be performed. 

^* My Lords are persuaded that you will meet with much 
cordial co-operation in the prosecution of the important object 
involved in your appointment ; and they are equally satisfied 
that your general bearing and conduct, and the careful avoid- 
ance of wh^itever could impair »the just influence or authority 
of the promoters of schools, or of the teachers over their 
scholars, will conciliate the confidence and good-will of those 
with whom you will have to communicate ; you will thus best 
fulfil the purposes of your appointment, and prove yourself 
a fit agent to assist in the execution of Her Majesty's desire, 
that the youth of this kingdom should be religiously brought 
up, and that the rights of conscience should be respected.'** 

The publication of instructions framed in this spirit tended 
to remove misapprehension and to establish confidence, which 
within a short period was confirmed by the arrangements 
which the Committee of Council made with the Church of 
England; with the Church of Scotland; and with the British 
and Foreign School Society, as to proceedings to be taken on 
the appointment of the Inspectors of Schools. 

These three classes of schools differed essentially in their 
constitution, and in the nature of their religious instruction. 

♦ Minutes 1839-40, p. 22, and voL i. 1844, p.';22. 
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In the Church of England schools^ the religious instruction 
was confided to the superintendence of the parochial clergy* 
man, and was enjoined to be given from the catechism and 
liturgy of that church, as well as from the Holy Scriptures. 
In the schools of the British and Foreign School Society, 
instruction in religion was confined to the Holy Scriptures 
without any peculiar interpretation or catechetical teachings 
and was directed by the school managers, who were chiefly 
laymen. In schools placed under the superintendence of the 
Church of Scotland^ religion was taught under the inspec- 
tion of the Eirk Session and Presbytery, as well from the 
catechism of the Assembly of Divines as from the canon of 
Scripture. 

The Church of England and the Church of Scotland were 
desirous that the religious instruction in their schools should be 
open to the examination of the Inspector. On the contrary, 
the British and Foreign School Society was understood (vide 
Minutes, 1842-3, p. 525) to prefer that the terms of their 
Lordships' third regulation of the Minute of the 24th Septem- 
ber, 1839, should be adhered to, viz., that "the Inspector 
should not be authorized to examine into the religious in- 
struction given in the schools." 

As these three classes of schools differed so widely both in 
their constitution, mode of management, and in the nature of 
their religious instruction, and as opposite opinions appeared 
to be entertained by the Church of England and the Church 
of Scotland on the one hand, and by the British and Foreign 
School Society on the other hand, as to the propriety of 
authorizing the Inspector to examine the religious instruction 
given in the schools, it was, afiber much consideration, deter- 
mined that three separate classes of Inspectors should be ap- 
pointed: one for schools connected with the Church of England ; 
another for schools connected with the Church of Scotland ; 
and the third for schools connected with the British and 
Foreign School Society. 
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Th^ Committee of Co wdl we^e of opinion, that unless each. 
Inspector possessed the confidence of the religious communiop. 
with which the schools visited hy him were connected, he 
jBould not usefully co-operate with the school-managers- 
Their Lordships finally determined that, in proceeding to 
•nominate Inspectors they would consult the Central Board, 
watching over the int^ests of any distinct class of schools, in 
order to avoid the appointment of any persons who, especially 
€>n religious grounds, did not enjoy its confidence. Moreover^ 
x^ireumstances led to the practical conclusion, that no Inspector 
should be employed in the visitation of other schools than those 
for the examination of which he was appointed, except on the 
direct and formal invitation of their managers. With respect 
to the appointment of Inspectors of schools connected with 
the Church of England^ their Lordships submitted to Her 
Majesty a minute dated 15th July, 1840, on which was founded 
an Order in Council dated 10th August 1840 — (vide Minutes, 
1839-40, pp. ix. X.) By this Order in Council it is settled that 
befi^re the Committee of Council proceed to recommend to 
Her Majesty any person for appointment, as an Inspector of 
Church of England schools, their Lordships will consult the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, each with regard to 
his owp. province, and that without their concurrence their 
liordships will not recommend any person to Her Majesty 
for appointment. It was also determined that if either of the 
archbishops should at any time, with regard to his own province, 
withdraw his concurrence in such appointment, the Committee 
of Council should advise Her Majesty to revoke the appoint* 
ment of such Inspector. 

As it was the desire of the Church of England, that the 
jeligious instruction in schools connected with that Church 
should be examined by the Inspectors appointed in conformity 
with this Order in Coundl, it was agreed that the following 
instructions, formed by the ardxbishops, relating, solely to the 
examination of the religious instruction in Church of England 
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sehoob^ should be added to the general mfttructicms issued to 
Intpectoni of this class of schools : — 

<^ In the ease of schools connected idth the National Ohurch, the 
Inspectors will inquire, with especial care, how &r the doctrines 
and principles of the Church are instilled into the punds of the 
children. The Inspectors will ascertain whether church accommo- 
dation, of sufficient extent, and in a proper situation, is provided for 
them ; whether their attendance is regular, and proper means taken 
to ensure their suitable behaviour during the service $ whether in-* 
quiry is made afterwards by their teachers how fer they have pro- 
fited by the public ordinances of religion which they have been 
attending. The Inspectors will report also upon the daily practice 
of the echoed witli reference te Divine worship t whether the duties 
of the day are begun and ended with prayer and psalmody ; whether 
daily instruction Is given in the Bible ; whether the Catechism and 
the liturgy are explained, with the terms most commonly in use 
throughout the authorized version of the Scriptures. 

** They will inquire likewise whether the children are taught 
private prayers to repeat at home $ and whether the teachers keep 
up any intercourse with the parents, so that the authority of the 
latter may be combined with that of the former in the moral 
training of the pupils. An an important part of moral disciplinei 
the Iniqpectors will inform themselvea as to the regularity of the 
children in attending school— in what way roistered — and how 
enforced ; ss to manners and behaviour, whether orderly and 
decorous; as to obedience, whether prompt and cheerful, or re- 
luoteoty and limited to the time while tbey are under the master's 
eye $ and as to rewards and punishments, on what principles ad*- 
minbtered, and with what results. The Inspectors will satisfy 
themselves whether the progress of the children in religious know- 
ledge is in proportion to the time they have been at school ; whether 
thehr attainments are t^howy or substantial; and whether their 
replies are made intelligently, or meohanieally and by rote. The 
Inspectors will be carefhl to estimate the advancement of the junior 
]s^ well as of the senior class, and the progress in each class of the 
lower as well as of the higher pupils. And iu every particular case 
the Inspector will draw up a report, and transmit a duplicate of it 
ihroti^h the Oonumttee of Council on £duoatioQ to the Archbishop 
of fee Province."— Kttfe Minutes^ 1889-40, p. 32. 

Tbj^ Committee of Council had» several months previously 
to thw Arrangement ifrith the heads of the €httrch of England, 
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communicated to the Education Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, their intention to act 
in concurrence with that body in proceeding to recommend 
to Her Majesty any person for appointment as an Inspector 
of Schools which were^ by law or by the condition of their 
endowments or constitution, under the superintendence of the 
Church of Scotland.* At a subsequent period the Committee 
of Council communicated to the Committee of the British and 



* ** The Committee of Council direct me to inform you, in reply to your in- 
quiries, that the Inspectors of Schools aided hy public grants are appointed by 
Her Majesty in Council, on the recommendation of the Committee of Council 
on Education ; and, in order to afford you the fullest information respecting the 
duties of the Inspectors, my Lords direct me to transmit the enclosed copy of 
instructions addressed to the Inspectors for England and Wales. Instructions 
framed on the same principles, but modified so as to render them applicable to 
any peculiar circumstances in Scotland, will be issued to the Inspectors for that 
country. With respect to such modifications, my Lords will be glad to receiye 
any observations from the Committee of the General Assembly. 

'< In these documents you will perceive that the inspection of schools is in- 
tended to be a means of co>operation between the Government and the ministers, 
local committees and trustees of schools, for the improvement and extension of 
elementary education ; and my Lords embrace the opportunity of expressing 
their intention to co-operate with the Church of Scotland for the attainment of 
these results, as regards the schools which are placed by law, or by the condition 
of their endowments or constitution, under the superintendence of the Church 
of Scotland. 

" In further reply to your inquiry, my Lords direct me to assure you that, with 
respect to these schools, my Lords will at all times feel it their duty to com- 
municate and co-operate with the Education Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, and will direct copies of their Inspectors' Reports to be transmitted to the 
Committee from time to time. 

" My Lords conceive this co-operation may best be promoted by selecting for 
the inspection of such schools gentlemen who possess the confidence of the 
Church of Scotland, while their acquaintance with all the technical details of 
elementary instruction, and their zeal for the education of the poorer classes, 
will afford a guarantee that they are fit agents for promoting the improvement 
and extension of such elementary education as may secure the religious and 
moral improvement of the children of the poor. 

^ The Committee of Council consider that much advantage will arise from their 
Lordships having the opportunity of consulting the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly with respect to the selection of the inspectors of such schools ; 
before, therefore, a recommendation of any gentleman for this o£Sce is made to 
Her Majesty in Council, my Lords will communicate the name to the Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly for their observations."— ilftnu/es, 1839-40. 
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Foreign School Society the following minute in relation to the 
same subject: — 

^* The Committee of Council on Education having had 
under their consideration the memorial presented from the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, re- 
specting the inspection of schools in connexion with that 
Society, it was resolved, — 

" That their Lordships will communicate the Reports which 
their Inspectors may make respecting schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society, to the Com- 
mittee of that Society, for their information. 

" That when inspectors on the invitation of the Local Com- 
mittees and Managers of schools, make suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
suggestions shall be reported to their Lordships, who will com- 
municate these suggestions (with the Reports on the condition 
of the school) to the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and will tequest their co-operation in recom- 
mending to the approbation of the Local Committee such of the 
Inspector's suggestions as their Lordships may approve — '\vide 
letter dated February 8, 1841, pp. 411 — 41 5, Minutes 1842-3). 

In another letter Lord Whamcliffe conveyed to the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign School Society an assurance 
that in the appointment of Inspectors of British Schools, no 
person would be selected for that office, who did not possess 
the confidence of that Society, and in whose appointment its 
Committee did not concur, (vide Minutes, 1842-3, p. 537.)* 

Wortley Hall, Sheffield, 
• My dear Sir, Nov. 30, 1843. 

Upon further consideration of what passed between Mr. Forster and 
yon and myself, on Monday last, I think it desirable, that you should be able, 
at your meeting with your Committee, to state to them exactly what the course 
is, which the Committee of Council propose to pursue, with regard to the ap- 
pointment of Inspector of Schools connected with the British and Foreign 
School Society. I therefore, for this purpose, refer you to pages 19 and 20 of 
the Tohime of the Committee of Council's Reports for 1839-40, containing a 
letter from Mr. Gordon, Secretary to the Education Committee of the Church 
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It was not practically found necessary to make any arrange>- 
ment for the inspection of any other class of schools, until lie 
disruption of the Churcdi of Scotland occasioned the with- 
drawal of a great number of schoolmasters from the com*- 
munion of that Church, the transference of many advmture 
schooby and schools under the management of Trustees to the 
superintendence of the Free Church, and the establishment 
of numerous new schools under that Church. Mr. Gibson, 
who had been their Lordships' Inspector in Seodand, having 
withdrawn from the Established Church> was retained as In«> 
spector of Schools not connected with the Established Church, 
until to his great experience and ability were confided (under 
the direction of the Education Committte of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church) the organization of the schools 
which that Church might hereafter determine to form. 

The principles on which the inspection of schools was 
founded, ceased to be a matter of controversy. The instrue* 
tions of the Committee of Council to their Inspectors, were 
carried into execution with the utmost fidelity. Inspection 
was welcomed by the Trustees and Managers of schools so 
&r, that throughout entire districts, schools which h^d re- 
ceived no pecuniary aid from the Committee of Council, 
invited the visits of the Inspectors, in order that the Managers 
might have the advantage of the counsels of the Inspectors, 
and the schools receive a new impulse from their examina^ 
tion. 

of Scotland, and the answer of the Committee of Council upon the subject^ of 
the appointment of Inspectors fbr the schools in connexion with that Church. 
Those are the precise grounds upon which we are desirous of placing the ap- 
pointment of Inspectors for your schools, and no Inspector for them will be 
appointed without the full eoncurrenoe of your Committee. 

I earnestly hope that that Committee will be oonvincedt by the prapotal of 
the Committee of Council to adopt that course, of their anxious wish to do 
erery thing they can, consistently with their duty, to satisfy the British and 
Foreign School Society upon this important subject. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) WaAanoLiFFE. 
Senry Vutmi JS»q 
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Besides the three great classes of schools described as haying 
entered into definite arrangements with the Committee of 
Council, with respect to the inspection of their schools, their 
Lordships' grants in aid of the erection of school-buildings, 
&c., were, by a Minute of the 3rd of December, 1839, 
rendered accessible to schools not connected with the Esta- 
blished Churches of England or Scotland, or with the British 
and Foreign School Society. It has been the practice of the 
Committee of Council to make grants in Scotland to all classes 
of schools connected with the orthodox religious communions 
of that country, ai well as to schools of a mixed religious consti- 
tution, not distinctly connected either with the Church of Scot- 
land or with any particular religious body. But in England 
few grants hare been sought for schools not connected either 
with the Church of England, or with the British and Foreign 
School Society. Their Lordships have not hitherto in Eng- 
land been urged to remove the requirement in their Minute 
of the 3rd of December, 1839, which states that ^ if the said 
school be not in connexion with either of those societies, 
(the National, and British and Foreign) the Committee will 
not entertain the case, unless some special circumstances be 
exhibited to induce their Lordships to treat the case as 
special." 

Their Lordships would probably upon application re- 
move this preliminary requirement, but the principles which 
the rest of this Minute embodies, continue to regulate the ad- 
ministration of their Lordships' grants. This Minute has not 
been succeeded by any other which either supersedes or modi- 
fies it in any particular ; it may therefore be received in all 
respects as an authoritative expression of the principles by 
which the distribution of grants to any class of schools, 
not connected with the Church of England^ or with the 
British and Foreign School Society, is now in England de- 
termined. 

It is obviously of in^ortance therefore that this Minute, and 
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especially. tliat the oonditioiia with which it concludes, shoUd 
be carefully perused. 

Minute of the Committee of Council of Education, 
Zrd December, 1839. 

Their Lordships deliberated on the 9th Regulation of the 
24th September ; viz. " In every application for aid to the 
erection of a school-house in England or Wales, it must be 
stated whether the school is iu connexion with the National 
Society, or the British and Foreign Society ; and if the said 
school be not in connexion with either of those societies^ the 
Committee will not entertain the case> unless some special 
circumstances be exhibited to induce their Lordships to treat 
the case as special." 

Resolved, — That if such special circumstances be . stated -as 
to induce the Committee to entertain the consideration of any 
such case, their Lordships will require to be informed, — 

1. What are the objections which the applicants make to 
connecting the intended school with the National Society or 
the British and Foreign School Society. 

2. To whom the superintendence of religious instruction 
will be confided in their school, and whether such religious 
instruction will be obligatory on all the children in the school, 
or whether the parent or natural guardian of any child may 
withdraw it from such religious instruction, or from any por- 
tion of it, without thereby forfeiting the advantages of the 
general education in the school. . ^ 

3. Whether the Bible or Testament will be required to be 
read daily in the school by the children, and whether any and 
what catechism will be taught, and whether, if the parents or 
guardian of any child object to such catechetical instruction, 
it will be enforced or dispensed with. 

4. Whether the children who attend the day-school are 
required to attend a Sunday-school, for the purpose of religious 
instruction, or to attend for Divine worship at any particular 
church or chapel,, or whether the place of Divine worship is 
left to the selection of their parents solely, without their in- 
curring, by reason of such selection, any loss of the privileges 
of the school. 

5. . Whether the school is to be connected with the con- 
gregation of any religious denomination, either by the erection 
of the school-house within the boundary-wall of the site on 
which a place of Divine worship is built, or by reason of its 
being chiefly supported by subscriptions from the members of 
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such congregation, or in consequence of any rule limiting ad- 
mission to any one religious denomination. 

6. If it is intended tnat the school shall be so established 
and snpported, the Committee must be informed what is the 
district from which the children will assemble in the school ; 
what is the population of the district, and what portion of 
that population belongs to the religious denomination of the 
congregation with which the school is connected. 

Besoivedy — ^That on these facts in relation to each case being 
presented to the Committee, and their Lordships being satis- 
fied that the regulations of the 24th of September will in all 
other respects be fulfilled, they will limit their aid to those 
cases in which proof Is given of a great deficiency of education 
for the poorer classes in the district ; of rigcMrous efforts having 
been made by the inhabitants to provide funds, and of the 
indispensable need of further assistance ; and to those cases in 
which competent provision will be made for the instruction 
of the children in the school, the daily reading of a portion 
of the Scriptures forming part of such instruction. 

The Committee will mrther give a preference to schools in 
which the religious instruction will be of the same character 
as that given in schools in connexion with one or other of the 
above-named societies; and to those in which the school com- 
mittee or trustees, while they provide for the daily reading 
of the Scriptures in the school, do not enforce any rule by 
which the children will be compelled to learn a catechism, or 
attend a place of Divine worship, to which their parents^ on 
religious grounds, object* 

This Minute is of the greater importance since the publica- 
tion of the Minutes of the Committee of Council in August and 
December, 1846, inasmuch as it defines the classes of schools 
in which pupil teachers and stipendiary monitors may be 
apprenticed, in which masters having certificates may receive 
augmentations of salary, and to which in short their Lordships 
will be disposed to extend all the other benefits now conse- 
quent on inspection. It is, however, probable that the Com- 
mittee of Council will no longer require that in such cases 
"special circumstances shall be exhibited to induce their 
Lordships to treat the case as special." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE MINUTES OF AUGUST AND DECEMBER, 1846, CON- 
SIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
SCHOOLMASTER, THE SCHOOL, AND THE POOR. 

By the events which have been thus described, it had been 
determined that the assistance of Government for the prona- 
tion of elementary education should be distributed in aid of 
voluntary exertions, chiefly in connexion with the Church 
of England and the British and Foreign School Society ; with 
the Church of Scotland, and with those religious communions 
which united in giving instruction in their schools from the 
Shoi-ter Catechism of the Assembly of Divines. A new con- 
dition was annexed to these grants, viz., that the schools thus 
aided should be open to inspection by officers appointed by 
the Crown, but who were not to interfere with the discipline 
or management of the school, nor even to examine the reli- 
gious instruction, unless invited by the Managers, but only to 
report the results of their inspection for the information of 
Parliament and of the public. Two great principles were 
thus established — ^the right and duty of the legislature to 
promote the extension and improvement of elementary educa- 
tion, and the interest of Parliament and the public in the 
condition of every school aided by the Government. The 
nature of the inspection by which this publicity was obtained 
was carefully defined in the instructions issued to Her Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors. In order to satisfy the wish of the Esta- 
blished Churches of England and of Scotland, inspection was 
extended to the religious instruction of schools connected 
with those Churches ; and as soon as the propriety of tHs 
extension of the objects of inspection was admitted, the Com* ^ 
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mittee of Council agreed to consult the Archbishops of the 
English Church, each with regard to his own province, and 
the Education Committee of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, as respected Presbyterian schools, before 
they should proceed to recommend any person for appointment 
as an Inspector of Schools connected with these Churches re- 
spectively. In like manner^ their Lordships consented to 
communicate with the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and not to appoint an Inspector of British and 
Foreign Schools without their concurrence. The inspecticm 
of schools was thus extended beyond the objects originally 
contemplated by the Government, and was placed in harmony 
with the religious constitution of the several classes oi 
schools. 

These arrangements having been made, the applicatikm of 
the Parliamentary Grant to the extension of elementary edu- 
cation proceeded without further interruption. Little could 
be accc^mplished in the improvement of the conditicm of the 
schools visited, because the Inspectors had no administrative 
function, for the Parliamentary Grant was then inapplicable to 
the support of schools; but the publicity given by the Reports 
of the Inspectors to the condition of elementary education, 
(even in those schools which b^g recently founded were sup- 
ported by the most active zeal) tended to bring about a 
more general acknowledgment of the incompleteness of that 
instruction which had been dignified with the name of educa- 
tion. Tlie proposal made by the Government, in 1839, to 
establish a Normal school, awakened public attention to the 
important influence which such institutions might exert on 
the character of schoolmasters, and on the standard of instruc- 
tion throughout the country* Shortly afterwards, a Normal 
school originated in the exertions of private individuals. 
This was followed by the establishment of several others. 
Tinder the auspices of the Church, in London and in other 
dioceses. The British and Foreign School Society like- 

d2 
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wise established a Normal school in the Borough-road ; and 
the Church of Scotland, at a later period, one in Edinburgh 
and another in Glasgow. Eight of these normal institutions 
received liberal assistance from the Government for their 
establishment, who afeo contributed towards the nnnual ex- 
penses of four of them. 

Every new step, however, disclosed the poverty of the 
resources of the existing system. During the feverish excite- 
Jnent of controversy it was possible, by great' exertions, to 
procure considerable funds for the promotion of education; 
but 'With the termination of the conflict, the tendency to 
personal sacrifices was exhausted, and the original languor 
returned. 

It may be important to trace the consequences of this 
poverty of resources on the condition of the elementary 
school, on that of the Normal school, and on the profession of 
the schoolmaster. These subjects are necesisarily so con- 
nected, as not to be capable of a separate treatment. The 
Reports of the Inspectors of Schools disclosed that in a 
great number of instances, even the primary arrangements 
for enclosing the school site, providing proper offices, com- 
pleting the drainage and ventilation of the building, furnishing 
it with proper means of warmth in winter, and with desks and 
benches for the scholars, were either executed in a naeagre 
and insufficient manner, or were, in some cases, entirely neg- 
lected. The schools were generally found ill supplied with 
the apparatus of instruction ; often, the only class-book was 
the Bible or Testament, desecrated as a horn-book, because 
indispensable for religious instruction, and on account of the 
low price at which it is sold by religious associations. If 
there were any other books, they were often in tatters. Black 
boards, easels, maps, and other indispensable apparatus of 
skilful instruction, were seldom to be found, except in the 
best schools. 

The Reports of the Inspectors disclosed a relation between 
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the imperfection of the school and the condition of the school- 
master of the most painful character. Few efficient elementary 
schools exist in England^ though the number of school-houses 
has of late years greatly increased. The most prominent of 
tiie causes to which these defects are attributable, is the fact, 
that the master of an elementary school is commonly in a 
position which yields him neither honour nor emolument. He 
has, therefore, a scanty knowledge even of the humblest rudi- 
ments of learning, meagre ideas of the duties of his office, and 
even less skill in their performance. 

There is Kttle or nothing in the profession of sm elementary 
schoolmaster, in this country, to tempt a man having a respect- 
able acquaintance with the elements of even humble learning, 
exchange the certainty of a respectable livelihood, in a subor- 
dinate condition in trade or commerce, for the mean drudgery 
of instructing the rude children of the poor, in an elementary 
school as it is now conducted. 

For what is the condition of the master of such a school ? 
He has often an income very little greater than that of an 
agricultural labourer, and very rarely equal to that of a 
moderately skilful mechanic. Even this income is to a great 
degree contingent on the weekly pittances paid from the 
earnings of his poor neighbours, and liable to be reduced by 
bad harvests, want of employment, strikes, sickness among the 
children, or, worst of aU, by the calamity of his own ill-health. 

Of late years he may more frequently have a small cottage 
rent-free, but seldom a garden or fuel. 

Some portion of his income may be derived from the 
voluntary subscriptions of the promoters of the school-^-a pre- 
carious source, liable to be dried up by the removal or death 
of patrons, and the fickleness of friends. 

Amidst these uncertainties, with the increase of his family 
his struggles are greater. He tries to eke out his subsistence 
by keeping accounts, and writing letters for his neighbours. 
lie strives to be elected parish clerk, or registrar, or clerk to. 
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some benefit club. These additions to his income^ if he be 
successful^ barely keep him out of debt^ and in old age he has 
no prospect but hopeless indigence and dependence. 

To entrust the education of the labouring classes of this 
country to men inyohred in such straits, is to condemn the 
poor to ignorance and its fatal train of evils. To build spa- 
cious and well-ventilated schools, without attempting to provide 
a position of honour and emolument for the masters^ is to c^eat 
the poor with a cruel illusion. Even the very small number 
of masters now well trained in Normal and Model schools^ will 
find no situation in which their emoluments and prospects will 
be equal to those which their new acquirements and skill might 
insure^ if they should desert the profession of an elementary 
schoolmaster. Whilst their condition remams without improve- 
ment^ a religious motive alone can induce the young men^ who 
are now trained in Normal schools, to sacrifice all prospects of * 
personal advancement for the self-denying and arduous duties of 
a teacher of the children of the poor. Unless, therefore, con- 
currently with the arrangements made for training masters of 
superior acquirements and skill, efforts be also made to pro- 
vide them with situations of decent comfort, and the prospect 
of a suitable provision for sickness and old age, they vrill be 
driven by necessity, or attracted by superior advantages, to 
commercial pursuits. 

It may be well that the poor should give proof of the vahie 
they attach to the education of their children, by making some 
sacrifice from their earnings to promote the comfort of the 
schoolmaster, and should thus preserve a consciousness of their 
right to choose the school in which their children are to be 
trained, and to exercise some vigilance over the conduct of 
their master ; but the social condition of the poor must be 
greatly superior to what the most sanguine can expect it vrill 
become in the next half-century, before they can afford to pro- 
vide an adequate subsistence for the schoolmaster ; and dieir 
moral and intellectual state must be at least equally improved, 
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before they are prepared by the value they attach to the edu- 
cation of their children, to make sacrifices adequate to the 
remuneration of the teacher. 

. From the contributions of the poor> therefore, litde more 
can be expected in aid of the master's income, and that 
increase^ if procurable, must be derived both firom a more 
lively appreciation of the benefits of education to a labouring 
man, and firom an improvement in his own means of subsist- 
ence. 

But if it were otherwise, it may be doubted whether it would 
be a wise policy to make the schoolmaster dependent on 
the parents of his scholars for his entire income^ for this would 
be to subject him to the caprices of the least intelligent 
classes^ who would also certainly be the most vigilant and 
rigorous superiors. 

Moreover, a provident charity can, by means of the village 
school, most gracefully interfere to elevate the condition of 
the poor, without undermining their independence or teaching 
them habits of servility ; it would not therefore be wise to 
deprive the rich of a means of expressing their sympathy with 
the condition of the poor by means of a charity, in which the 
virtue of self-denial is not obscured by the degradation of the 
recipient. 

The contributions which are annually dependent on the 
will of the donor, likewise afford him a most effectual means 
of stimujating the exertions of the master, and thus place the 
school to a great degree under the influence of the superior 
classes of society. 

On these grounds, while on the one hand it may be doubted 
whether it is expedient to supersede either the weekly pay- 
ments of the parents of the scholars, or the contributions of 
the more wealthy classes, by any fixed sources of income ; on 
the other it is evident, that to leave the master dependent 
on the poor^ and on the fluctuating charity of the rich, is to 
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subject him, m the great majority of cases, to porerty in Iris 
office^ and to indigence and dependence when deprired of it 
by sickness or old age. 

A certain portion of the schoolmaster's income should be 
attached to his office independently of all local soUrces of 
fluctuation and change ; he should enjoy his house xent free, 
and if possible be provided with a garden and fuel. If then 
an estimate be made of his salary, on a scale equal to the 
position he ought to hold in sodety, one-third of this income 
should be certain. The smallest sum which ought to be 
secured to the master, besides a comfortable dwelling, should be 
157. or 20L as part of an income of 457. or 60/. per annum, and 
the condition of the master cannot be deemed respectaUy 
provided for, unless an income of 30/. per annum be secured 
to him, besides what may be derived from school pence> 
and from the contributions of the wealthy, which ought at 
le^t to raise this income to 90/. per annum. 

While the condition of the master is one of sudi privation 
snd uncertainty, he has by the existing system of school in- 
truction been placed in a situation, the difficulties of whidi 
are insuperable, even by the highest talent and skill, much 
less by men struggling with penury, exhausted with care, 
oflen ill instructed, and sometimes assuming the duties of a 
most responsible oflice, only because deemed incompetent to 
strive for a livelihood ia the open fidd of competition. Men 
so circumstanced, have been placed, without other assistants 
than monitors, in charge of schools containhig from 150 to 300 
scholars and upwards. The monitors usually employed are 
under twelve years of age, some of them being as young as 
eight or nine, and they are in general very ignorant, rude,and 
unskilful. The system of m«mitorial instruction has jaracti- 
eally failed in this country because of the early period at which 
children are required for manufacturing and agricultural 
labour. It has been generally abandoned on the Continent on 
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account of its comparathre imperfection under any circum- 
stances, but it wa$ probably never exhibited imder greater 
disadvantages than in England. 

The earliest efforts of recent promoters of the education of 
the labouring classes were made in towns. The schools of 
tc^ns are commonly Uurge — the childen are sent to work at 
a very early s^^e — the population is migratory^ and the school 
attendance short> irr^ular, and imcertain. One master was 
placed over a school containing for the most part from 200 to 
400 children^ and he was not supplied with any assistance, 
excepting what he coold derive from the scholars committed 
to his diarge. His own efforts to create an instructed class, 
which might render him this servke^ were constantly thwarted 
by the migration of the parents^ by the removal of the child 
to work^ and the extreme difficulty of combining the instruc- 
tion and training of the monitorial class, with such an attention 
to the whole school as would preserve order and discipline, 
and secure so mudi prc^ess in the several classes as to 
furnish a proper succession in the first dass dfripe scholars 
from whom to select the monitors. 

Under such difficulties few masters succeeded in this 
country in creating and maintaining efficient monitorial 
schools^ but they have succeeded exactly in proportion as they 
were enabled by local drcumstances to retain the monitors 
beyond the age of 13 at the schocd, or were permitted by the 
trustees to pay them a small weekly stipend for their services^ 
if they also gave them the advantage of separate instruction. 

If Ibis be the condition of the master, and if this be 
the character e£ the only aasistance affi)rded him in the 
discipline and instruction of his school^ is it a legitimate 
subject of surprise, that a very large proportion of the chil- 
dren attending elementary schools in this country, should 
not even acquire the art of reading accurately, much less 
with ease' and expression, and that all the higher aims of 
education should appear, notwithstanding constant school ex- 
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tension^ to be Tinattainable ? Can we wonder that the work- 
ing classes should attach no value to an education so meagre 
and worthless^ and consequently that the school attendance 
of their children should not exceed a year and a half on the 
average throughout entire districts ? Is it surprising that 
juvenile delinquency should be on the increase ? 

There are other features connected with the ccmdition of 
elementary schools which ^e equally to be deplored. Too 
commonly their parosperity depends on the exertions and 
sacrifices of some benevolent individual. In Church of Eng- 
land schools, the labour 9nd burthen of their maintenance 
often depend on the parochial clergyman: in Dissenting 
schools, on some layman, who exhausts his resources and 
his time on the task of constantly rebuilding what always 
threat^as to become a ruin. Even this want of sympathy of 
the laity of the Church, and the congregations of Dissenters 
in the prosperity of their schools, is probably, in the first 
i^tance, a consequence of that inefficiency, which their apathy 
tends to perpetuate. The school exists^ but produces no fruit ; 
no one perceives that it exercises a dvilizing influence ; when 
visited it is a scei^e of noise and disorder. It is obvious to. a 
toU-wom member of the middle class of this country, that 
he has neither leisure, nor superfluous energy, to undertake 
the task of introdu^cing order into this Babel. It fails to 
interest his sympathies; consequently elementary schools are 
visited by their supporters chiefly on the annual field-day of 
a psoraded exhibition, when the children are initiated in a 
public imposture, and the promoters of the school are the 
willing and conscious dupes of a pious fraud. 

The influence which the inadequacy of voluntary contribu- 
tions, for the support of a system of elementary education, 
exerts on the condition even of the most prosperous Normal 
schools, is not less remarkable. 

The Normal schools are at present supported partly by 
funds contributed by the Central Societies and Diocesai^ 
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Boarda, and pardj by the sums paid by the patrons or friends 
of students to {procure their settlement in the proiesdbn of 
schoolmasters^ hf obtaining ibr them the benefit oi training in 
a Normal school. 

As the Central Society cositribntet for the most part only 
half the requisite fiinds^ or even less, the selection of the 
candidates for admission is narrowed to the class who are 
able and willing to pay for the admission of their children and 
dependents^ and to the individuals whom they may present 
as candidates. 

Unfortunately the tendency is to select yetmg men wanting 
those natural energies, physical or men^, requisite for 
success in an independent career in life^and to seelc> by means 
of the Normal schook, to introduce into the profession of 
sehoohnaster, young persons not from any peculiar fitness for 
this vocation^ but rather on account of the absence of q«aMe%- 
tions for any other. 

The Principals of Normal schools therefore complain, not 
only of their want of preparation for the course of inrtruction 
given in the training schools, because the candidates have not 
been grounded in ordinary elementary knowledge, but of the 
absence of the proper physical^ mental, and mot al qtudifica^ 
lions. It is reported that a great number of the candidates 
and students of the Normal sdiools show s%ns of scrofola^ 
and timt generally their physical temperament is idugglsh 
and inert. 

They have too often had iu> further instruction than what 
can be obtained in an elementary school of av^age character, 
during the usual period of attendance, till 13 years of age. 

They do not for the most part enter inta the profession from 
inclinalion, and it m ther^ore proportionately difficult to give 
the right moral direction to their minds, and to kindle in them 
energies equal to the difficulties they must encotmter. 

Ill adapted as this class of sludente is for success in the 
Normal school, and likely as they are to fail in die ^mentary . 
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school when their tralnh^ is (with whatever care) completed, 
the number of candidates presented by patrons and firiends> on 
the terms of payment required by the Normal schools, is barely 
sufficient to keep these schools in activity. There is therefore 
no opportunity for selection; and tmless other sources be 
developed, even this imperfect supply is precarious, and liable 
soon to fail. 

On these grounds it is of the utmost importance to the 
future prosperity of the Normal schools, that the elementary 
schools should be rendered the means of educating a class of 
candidates for admission, who in their earliest youth ^uld 
have' been ^elected on accotmt of their proficiency and skill, and 
whose progress in the several grades of monitor, pupil teacher, 
and assistant teacher, should not only have been the object of 
systematic care ai^d continual vigilance, but whose ultimo 
selection should be made by the Inspector on the ground of 
their superiority, as proved by the experience of years, in all 
the qualifications required for success in the vocation of a 
schoolmaster. 

On the other hand, it is important to provide for the 
Normal schools a means of st^port which shall guarantee their 
efficiency by ensuring the application of the money to the com- 
pletion of the training of teachers, whose instruction^ character, 
mid skill, have been the objects of years of vigilance and care. 

The Minutes of the Conamittee of Council on Education, in 
August and December 1846, were intended to provide reme- 
dies for the evils which have been described in this chapter. 
Their Lordships desired to render the profession of school- 
master honourable, by raising its character, by giving it the 
public recognition of impartially awarded certificates or diplo- 
mas, and by securing to well-trained or otherwise effident 
masters a position of comfort during the period of their arduous 
labours, and the means of retirement on a pension awarded by 
the Government. They were also anxious to lighten their ill 
requited toil in the school, by providing them with the 
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aid of assistant teachers trained and instructed under their own 
eje, and adequate in number to the efficient management of 
the school. 

The arrangements for rearing a body of skilful and highly 
instructed masters are tb commence in the school itself^ by the 
selection of the most deserving and proficient of the scholars^ 
who are to be apprenticed at the age from 1 3 to that of 1 8. By 
the r^^ations determining the character of this apprentice- 
ship^ the school is to be in a condition fitting it to become a 
sphere for the training of a candidate for the office of school- 
master. A great stimulus is thus offered to the scholars to 
qualify themselves by good conduct and by their attainments^ 
for appointment as pupil^ teachers ; to the promoters of the 
school to render its condition complete as respects fittings^ 
apparatus^ and the supply of books; and to the schoolmaster, 
so to order the discipline and instruction of the school^ as to 
raise it to the proper standard of efficiency. But no require- 
ments are made^ limiting the discretion of the trtistees> in the 
selection or dismissal of the master or mistress, in the dis- 
missal of any assistant or pupU teacher, or either as to the 
books and apparatus to be used, the system of organization 
to be adopted, orthe methods of instruction to be|)ursued. 

In each year of the apprenticeship, the pupil teacher is to 
be examined by Her Majesty's Inspector in a course of 
instruction, the subjects of which are enumerated in the regu- 
lations. Great care is to be taken that he lire in a household 
where he will be under the constant influence of a good 
example. His religious instruction is to be conducted by the 
master of the school. In Church of England schools, this 
religious instruction will for the most part be under the super- 
intendence of the parochial clergymail, but whenever the 
managers of the school are disposed to permit the apprentice- 
ship in a Church of England school of a scholar whose parents 
do not belong to the Church of England, their Lordships have 
no desire to fetter their discretion in that respect, and would 
acquiesce in any reasonable arrangements which might be 
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made between the managers and iJie parents for the religious 
training of their children. Though their Lordships have not 
by any of their Minutes attempted to enforce, they are never- 
theless desirous to promote by their sanction and encourage- 
ment, such arrangements in Church of England schools as may 
provide for the admission of the children of persons not 
members of the Church of England, without any require- 
ments incom^tent with the rights of conscience. 

In schools not connected with the Church of England, the 
Committee of Council, acting on the third regulation of the 
24tii September, 1839, and on the minute specially communi- 
cated to the British and Foreign School Society as related in 
the last chapter, will not direct the Inspector of such schools 
to examine the religious instruction of the apprentice. They 
desire to enable the promoters of schools connected with dis- 
senting congregations, to accept the advantages impartially 
ofered by their Minutes, without entering into any compromise 
of the opinions they entertain as to religious endowments. 
On these grounds their Lordships declare that they will accept 
the certificate of the mani^ers of such schools that they are 
satisfied with the state of the religious knowledge of the pupil 
teacher. The Committee of Council thus intend to avoid 
making any requirement as to the character of such religious 
teaching beyond that contained in their minute of the 3rd of 
December, 1839 (quoted in the last chapter), which states 
that ** the daily reading of a portion of the Scriptures shall 
form part of the instruction" of the school ; nor do their Lord- 
ships require attendance on any particular Sunday-school, or 
on any particular place of public worship ; but at the close 
of each year will be satisfied if the managers certify that 
the pupil teachers have been attentive to their religious 
duties. 

The scholars selected for apprenticeship will for the most 
part belong to families supported by manual labour ; there is 
thus open to the children of such families, a career which 
could otherwise be rarely commenced. The first steps of 
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their entrance into the honorable profession of a schoolmaster 
will be attended with an alleviation of the burthens^ often ill 
sustained by their parents, of supporting a family by manual 
industry. Tflie pupil teacher will 'receive direcdy from the 
Government a stipend increasing from 10/. at the close of the 
first year to 20?. at the close of the fifth year of his appren- 
ticeship. In many cases it is probable that the good conduct 
of the apprentice will secure additional rewards from the 
managers of the school, such as a supply of text- books on the 
prescribed subjects of instruction, or an annual grant of 
clothes, or an addition to his stipend. At the close of the 
apprenticeship, every pupil teacher who has passed the 
annual examination will be entitled to a certificate, declar* 
ing that he has successfrdly completed his apprenticeship. 
This certificate, as a testimonial of character and of attain- 
ments, would be in itself an invaluable introduction to the 
confidence of a merchant, or of the member of a learned 
profession, if the apprentice should then determine not to pur- 
sue the vocation of a schoolmaster. But the Government 
have extended their provident care even further. Every 
pupil teaeher provided with a certificate at the close of hb 
apprenticeship, may become a candidate' fi>r one of two em- 
ployments under the patronage of the Gov^nment. In each 
Inspector's district, an annual examination will be held, to 
which all apprentices who have obtained their certificates 
will be admitted, to compete for the distinction of an exhi- 
bition entiding them to be sent as Queen's scholars to a 
Normal school under their Lordships' inspection. Such 
pupil teachers as are successful in obtaining a Queen's 
scholarship, will thus be enabled to complete their training 
as schoolmasters, by passing through the course of discipline 
and instruction provided in a Normal school. They will 
thus have an opportunity of increasing their knowledge, 
improving their acquaintance with the best methods of instruc- 
tion, and of becoming more experienced in the organization 
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and discipline of schools. At the close of each year's instruc- 
tion in the Normal school^ the students will be examined by 
one or more of 'Her Majesty's Inspectors^ and upon such 
examination, their Lordships will award a certificate denot- 
ing one of three degrees of merit Eyery master who leares 
the Normal school with a certificate of the first degree of 
merit will be entitled to a grant of 15/. or 20/. per annum. 
If he obtain a certificate of the second degree of merit, a 
grant of 20/. or 25/. per annum ; and for a certificate of the 
third degree of merit a grant of 25/. or 30/. per annum, 
on condition that the trustees and managers of the sdiool 
of which he may hare charge provide him with a house 
rent*firee, and with a further salary equal to twice the amount 
of the grant 

A poor man's child may thus, at the age of thirte^i, not only 
cease to be a burthen to his father's family, but enter a pro- 
fession at every step in which his mind will expand, and his 
intellect be stored, and, with the blessing of God, his moral and 
religious character developed. His success will be acknow- 
ledged by certificates firom authority. Honorary distinctions 
ponnected with solid advanti^es will be open to him. He may 
attain a position the lowest rewards of which are, that he shall 
occupy a comfortable dwelling, rent-free, with a salary of 45/. 
or 60/. per annum ; and which may, if he complete his course 
of training be raised to a minimum stipend of 90/. per annum. 

Instead of having before him a life of arduous, ill-requited, 
and necessarily unsuccessful toil, if he had otherwise entered 
the profession of a schoolmaster, he will on his settlement 
as master of a school, be enabled himself to organize 
that school with apprenticed assistants conducted ,by himself 
through a prescribed course of instruction from the age of 13 
to that of 18. Thus aided by apprentices selected on account 
of merit, whose education will be completed under the eye of ^ 
a vigilant inspection, his school will reward him by becoming 
a scene of order, and his scholars by their cheerful obedience 
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and success. It will be the duty of the master to instruct the 
apprentices daily during one hour and a half after the usual 
school time, and to teach them the management of a school. 
If the numbers under his charge amount to 150, he may 
haVe six apprentices, and he will then receive a further 
addition of 21/. per annum to his salary as a remuneration 
for the time and care bestowed on the education of these 
apprentices. A school so conducted could not fail to attract the 
confidence of the neighbouring poor. They would soon dis- 
coyer the great practical advanU^s of its discipline in mould- 
ing . die habits, increasing the knowledge, and developing 
the mental energies of their children. They would perceive 
that education was not an unreal abstraction, affording no prac- 
tical advantage, but a powerful means of promoting success 
in life, and of securing the happiness of their children* 

On the other hand, if, at the close of his apprenticeship, 
the pupil-teacher shall be unable at the public competition to 
procure "a Queen's scholarship, the Grovemment have opened 
to the unsuccessful candidates appointments in departments 
of the public service, which have hitherto been the objects of 
purely political patronage. The parents of poor families in 
the neighbourhood of any school, will have an obvious 
interest in its efficiency, as a means of procuring for their 
children admission into departments of the public service with 
double or treble the wages of a working man, and the pros- 
pect of further promotion. 

The Committee of 'Council have also shown a just consi- 
deration for the interests of the masters who, not having re- 
ceived a regular training in a Normal school, have at present 
charge of elementary education. Notwithstanding the low 
standard of acquirements, and the want of skill generally 
prevalent among the existing race of schoolmasters, there are 
among them men whose natural energies have triumphed 
over the difficulties of a n^eglected and ill-paid profession, 
and who, by self-education and natural sagacity, have attained 
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a just reputation. The Committee of Council, desirous to 
avoid a practical injustice to such masters, and to oflfer in- 
centives to all other teachers who may now have charge of 
schools, to qualify themselves for certificates, have resolved to 
admit untrained masters to an examination for three classes of 
certificates, corresponding with those to be granted in Normal 
schools. The augmentation of salary annexed to such certi- 
ficates will therefore be accessible to all meritorious school- 
masters ; and, as it will not be necessary that a man of good 
education should, in order to enjoy this advantage, pass 
through the course of instruction given in a Normal school, 
the profession will probably attract men of character and 
acquirements. 

The honour and emoluments of any profession are obvi- 
ously among the chief inducements to its adoption. For tl^e 
first time in the career of schoolmasters, they may obtain from 
authority the certificate of a successfully completed appren- 
ticeship — the rank of Queen's scholar, and three diplomas, 
denoting three degrees of attainments and merit. Through 
the whole period of their education, the Government oflFera 
rewards to stimulate exertions, and at length assists to esta- 
blish them in a condition of comfort and respectability. 
These are circumstances likely in themselves to induce 
masters of schools to remain in their profession^ even if we 
ca|i suppose them to be insensible to motives of a higher cha- 
racter. But it is impossible to secure any position against 
vicissitude, and especially to prevent a deserving man from 
being plunged into privation by disabling sickness or infirmity, 
or robbed by unavoidable calamity of a provision for old age. 
Their Lordships have, therefore, rendered superannuation 
pensions accessible to masters distinguished by long and 
efficient services (adopting, as a minimum period, fifteen 
years, seven of which must have been spent in a school 
subject to inspection), and who by age or by any disabling in- 
firmity are compelled to retire. It c^mnot be doubted that 
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such arrangements will raise this profession in public esti- 
mation, by increasing its efficiency and respectability. 

The Normal school is the most important institution in a 
system of elementary education. It has been before shewn 
how desirable it is that the Normal school should be fed with 
students fit)m the ilUe of the scholars educated in elementary 
schools. It cannot be expected that members of the middle 
class of society will, to any great extent in this coimtry, choose 
the vocation of teachers of the poor. The system which 
renders Normal schools dependent on that ambiguous support^ 
rather intended to befriend persons of feeble character or 
physically infirm, than to give the largest amount of efficiency 
to elementary instruction^ must impair the results which might 
otherwise be attained. To make every elementary school a 
scene of exertion^ from which the highest ranks of teachers 
may be entered by the humblest scholar, is to render the pro- 
fession of schoolmasters popular among the poor^ and to offer 
to their children the most powerful incentives to learning* 
Every boy of character and ability who is first among his 
fellows may select this career, and in the majority of cases 
will do so. In his whole course he will be in vigorous com- 
petition with the pupil teachers of other schools ; and thus the 
Queen's scholars^ who^ afber a public trials are selected for 
i^dmission into the Normal schools, wiU be naturally the most 
gifted^ and by persevering application, the best instructed and 
most skiUul youths^ which the elementary schools of the 
country can rear. Instead, therefore, of the complaint which 
the Principals of Normal schools now make, that the students 
entering them are deficient in physical and mental energy, 
and for the most part in knowledge even of the humblest 
rudhnents of learning ; the Queen*s scholars who are after 
public competition admitted, will have passed through an ele- 
mentary course of instruction in religion, in English grammar 
and composition, in the history of their country, in arithmetic, 
algebra, mensuration, the rudiments of mechanics, in the art 
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of land-surveying and levelling^ in geography, and such 
elements of nautical astronomy as are comprised in the use 
of the globes. Their skill in conducting a class will have 
been developed by five years* experience as assistants in a 
common school. To these attainments will in many cases be 
added a knowledge of the theory, and skill in the ait of vocal 
music, and also, in some cases, of drawing from models, or 
linear drawing. The Normal schools, therefore, will be fed 
with a class of students much superior to that which now 
enters them. 

The expense of supporting a Normal school in efficiency is 
a burthen too heavy to be borne by purely voluntary contri- 
butions. The cost of the maintenance and education of each 
student is about 50/. per annum ; the annual expenditure on 
a Normal school, containing 100 students, must therefore be 
5000/. If the training of each student be continued for three 
years, little more than 30 schoolmasters will annually enter 
the profession from such a school, and when the number of 
schools which ought to exist in the country, is compared with 
this annual supply, it is obvious that if Normal schools are to 
be the chief sources from which the ranks of this profession are 
to be replenished, the outlay for the support of such a system 
is in itself greater than anything which has ever been con- 
templated by a scheme of purely charitable contribution. 
Their Lordships have, however, by the plan of apprenticeship, 
at the same time provided both for the increased eficiency of 
the elementary school, and for the completion of a considerable 
portion of the training of the candidate before he enters the 
Normal school } it is probable, therefore, that the period of 
instruction in Normal schools may in the case of Queen's 
scholars be reduced from three years to a shorter term. The 
remaining expenses are in part to be met by assistance afforded 
by the Government. Every Queen's scholar will have an 
exhibition of 20/. or 25/., which sum will be applied towards 
the expenses attending his education during the first year in 
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a Normal school. At the close of that year, if he be successi' 
fill in obtaining a certificate, a 8eco^d contribution of 20/. vill 
be made to the school^ so that in the first year of the training 
of a Queen's scholar^ four-fifths of the expense may be borne 
by the Governnient. At the close of the second year, 25/. 
are to be paid, and at the close of the third yeJor 30/ , if the 
student obtain ^ certificate of merit in each year. In the two 
latter years, therefore, the Government will defray one-half of 
the cost of his training. With such liberal arrangements for 
their support, it is probable that the number of Normal 
schools will rapidly increase. A wide scope is still left for 
charitable contributions towards the erection of the requisite 
buildings, two-thirds of which outlay must be derived from 
private subscriptions ; and in the maintenance of the schools, 
one-third at le^t of the expense will devolve on private cha<^ 
rity, even if the Queen's scholars should form a considerable 
proportion of the students entering the schools. One-half 
the charge of educating candidates who are not Queen's 
scholars, will obviously devolve on private benevol^ice^ 

The efficiency of elementary schools will doubtless establish 
the confidence of the poor in these institutions, and increase 
the period of school attendance for their children. Some time 
must however elapse, ere parents struggling with poverty will 
consent to forego even those small additions to the weekly 
income of their families, which are derived from the humble 
earnings of their children at a tender age. The difiference of 
popular opinion in Scotland on the advantage of education for 
the child of a poor man, as compared with that sentiment in 
En^and, is a remarkable proof of the natural influence pf a 
system of xiational education, in raising the estimate amppg the 
poor of the value of mental and moral endowments. In Scot- 
land, especially among the rural population, every labourer is 
willing to undergo privations to provide that education for hifii 
children which he deems essent^ial tp their success in this Ufi^ 
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and to their preparation for another state of existence. This 
opinion is grounded not more on a shrewd estimate of the 
causes which promote the advancement of their children, than 
of that deep religious instinct which characterizes the Scotch 
as a nation. There is nothing in lihe opinion of the poor in 
iEngland as to the ralue of education, at all comparable to the 
sagacious foresight and profound and pious feeling which 
prompt the Scotch parent to make sacrifices for this object. 
The Committee of Council have however been unwilling, in 
the absence of such sentiments, to resort to any compulsory 
arrangements, to procure school attendance. Such expedients 
they have regarded as ill suited to the genius of this countay ; 
they have been desirous to vindicate the parental right to 
determine the nature and extent of the education to be given 
to the child^ and to promote the growth of a livelier sense of 
the benefits of education by the increased efficiency of the 
schools, and also by arrangements intended to shew the labour- 
ing man, that considerable knowledge and mental cultivation 
are compatible with the hardihood necessary to sustain the 
rudest forms of toil, and to meet the privations of a labourer*s 
life. With this view their Lordships have been disposed to 
promote the establishment of Schools of Industry. In rural 
districts, field-gardens may be advantageously connected with 
the school. The master may superintend the instruction of 
the scholars during half the day in the culture of a garden, 
and may devote the rest of the time to the ordinary school 
instruction. If the school field-garden were divided into 
allotments, for which a rent was paid by the scholars, the 
cultivation of these garden plots would afford a larger addition 
to the income of the labourer's family, than the earnings of a 
child in the casual employments of &mung labour. 

In the denser parts of great cities, a large and possibly an 
increasing number of children have no training in any handi- 
craft, but seek aprecarioujs livelihood by costermongering ; by 
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casual employment in errands ; and in small services to persons 
trhom they encounter in the streets. Such habits naturally 
tend to mendicancy, vagrancy, petty thefts, and the criminal 
career and vagabond life of a juvenile delinquent. Such chil- 
dren have often no home ; the father is dead, or has absconded ; 
the mother may be a prostitute, or may have married and de- 
serted her offspring ; or the child has fled from the drunken 
violence or loathsome selfishness of his parents. Many sleep 
under the open arches of the markets, or of the areas of 
houses of ancient construction ; in deserted buildings, out.- 
houses, and cellars, and rise in the morning not knowing where 
or how to obtain a med. Others are driven forth by their parents 
to beg or to steal, and not allowed to eat until they have brought 
home the produce of their knavery or cunning. Some live in 
the haunts of professed thieves, are trained in all the arts of 
pilfering, instructed how to elude the police, and to evade the 
law. They are reared to regard society as their enemy, 
and property as a monstrous institution on which they may 
justly prey. The majority of this class of children are prac- 
tically heathens. They probably never heard the name of 
Christ. Chrfstianity has done nothing for them. 

The most obvious advantage to be offered to such children 
is the means of earning a livelihood by training them in some 
handicraft requiring skill. If every such child had the op- 
portunity of entering a workshop in which he could acquire 
the art of a smith, or a carpenter, or a cooper or other similar 
trade, and after some hours of application was provided with a 
coarse but wholesome meal, it is not to be doubted that many, 
attracted not less by the sympathy which such arrangements 
would prove to exist for their forlorn condition, than by 
the opportunity of escaping from the misery of a life of crime 
and privation, would become assiduous scholars in such schools 
of industry. If also an hour or two daily were set apart for 
instruction in the general outline of Christian faith and duty, 
and in the rudiments of humble learning, how many children 
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might we not hope would be saved fiom ruin. To promote 
such arrangements, their Lordships have o£fered assistance 
towards the erection of the requisite buildings, towards the 
purchase of tools, and for the encouragement of the master 
workmen by granting gratuities for every boy who, in con- 
sequence of skill acquired in the workshop, shall have be- 
come a workman or assistant in any trade or craft whereby 
he is earning a livelihood. 

The domestic arrangements of the poor are often extremely 
defective, from the want of a knowledge of the commonest 
arts and maxims of household economy. A girl who works 
in a factory or a mine, or who is employed from an early hour 
in the morning until the evening in field labour, has little or 
no opportunity to acquire the habits and skill of a housewife. 
Even the rudest traditions of domestic thrift are liable to be 
lost, when public employment interferes so much with the 
proper training of the labourer's daughter at home. Com- 
merce ofiers a larger variety of productions for the sustenance 
of the common people of this country, than of any other ; but 
they are unacquainted with the use of any articles of food 
besides those which are of home production, with the excep- 
tion of tea, coffee, and sugar. From these defects, a con- 
siderable portion of the earnings of the labourer is unskilftdly 
wasted, his home is deprived of comfort which he might other- 
wise enjoy, and discontent often drives him to dissipation. 

To remedy these evils it has been proposed to make the 
school itself a means of instructing and training girls in the 
arts of domestic economy. It has teen conceived, that a con- 
siderable portion of the oral lessons given in the girls' school, 
might be devoted to the subject of household management, 
and that if a wash-house and kitchen were connected with the 
school, they might, by proper arrangements, receive a prac- 
tical training in cottage cookery, and in the care of the clothes 
of a labourer's family. For the encouragement of such plans 
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their Lordships have proposed to grant assistance towards the 
erection of the requisite buildings^ and gratuities to the 
mistress iox success in the instruction of her scholars. 

The social tendencies of the plans contemplated in the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, for 
August and December, 1846, are therefore to raise the 
character and position of the schoolmaster; to provide for him 
a respectable competency; to make arrangements for rear- 
ing a race of more highly instructed masters by the establish- 
ment and support of a larger number of Normal schools ; to 
feed those Normal schools with candidates having much 
higher attainments and greater skill and energy than those 
which have hitherto entered them; to render the scJxool 
popular among the poor, as a means of introducing thek 
children to more honourable and profitable employments, and 
by its increased efficiency to create in the minds of the work- 
ing class a juster estimate of the value of education for their 
children. These combined influences will, it is hoped, raise 
considerably the standard of instruction amon^ the humbler 
classes, and promote the growth of a truly Christian civilization. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MINUTES OF AUGUST AND DECEMBER, 1846, CON- 
SIDERED IN THEIR RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL ASPECT. 

Having tlius sketclied the social tendencies of the measures 
contemplated in the Minutes of the Committee of Council for 
August and December 1846, we are naturally led to examine 
their religious and political aspect. For this purpose a slight 
retrospect of previous events may be useful, in attempting to 
illustrate the adaptation of these measures to the state of public 
opinion, and the condition of society in this country. For 
many years prior to the creation of the Committee of Council 
in 1839, a conyiction of the necessity of the interference of the 
State, to promote the education of the people, had gathered 
strength both in political circles and among many classes of 
Dissenters. On the other hand, the Established Church still 
cherished the desire and expectation, that the ancient function 
of the Church, as defined in her ecclesiastical law, might be 
reviyed, and that the education at least of the common people 
might be confided to her hands. Among the younger and 
more earnest members of her communion, lay as well as clerical, 
extensive plans for this end were cherished. At that time, how- 
ever, it may be doubted whether, except among the able men 
who had formed these large conceptions, the civil aspects of ele- 
mentary education had been sufficiently regarded by church- 
men. The school it is probable was, in the conception of the 
majority of the clergy and laity, simply a means of spreading 
Christian truth, and of establishing the discipline and cere- 
monial of the Church, in the convictions and sympathies of the 
great mass of the population. It was scarcely believed that it 
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could enter into the conceptions of Statesmen to regard religion 
as a primary and indispensable element of education. They 
imagined that the Statesmen of this country relied solely on 
the cultivation of the intellect, and on the spread of secular 
knowledge, for the growth of a higher morality, and for the 
promotion of the public order and well-being of society ; and 
while they justly repudiated the gross and mischievous error, 
that a purely secular knowledge was capable of establishing 
society on an immutable basis of social order, or was even ne- 
cessarily connected with a high condition of public morality, 
it is to be apprehended that they had fallen into the opposite 
fallacy, and were not convinced how important it was to raise 
the intellectual condition of the people for the purpose of pro* 
moting the growth of true religion. Yet this was surely a 
strange want of foresight in those who would avoid the 
extremes of fanaticism on either hand, viz., that of presump- 
tuous ignorance, and that of abject superstition. While these 
suspicions of the tendencies of the interference of the Grovem- 
ment were entertained by the great body of churchmen, they 
had not arrived at any distinct conception of the amount of 
secular instruction which it was desirable to communicate to 
the poor. A considerable portion of the clergy and laity of 
this country confidently held the conviction that the inevitable 
tendency of an elevated secular instruction was to unsettle 
the minds of the working classes — ^to unfit them for a life of 
manual labour — to render them discontented with their 
station, and if such instruction were general it was feared 
tliat it would prepare an imiversal insurrection of the poor, 
against the rich. Such as did not hold these doctrines with 
^tinctness, did not believe that the state of the labouring poor 
could be materially improved by education; and were of 
opinion that the best condition that could be expected was 
that of quiet homage, which, though characterized by no 
energies, and accompanied with few virtues beyond patience 
and submission, was yet consistent with their highest concep- 
tions of the condition of a race, which appeared to exist only 
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to labour and to die. The ideas whiph were formed of the 
influences that Christianity might have on the minds and 
hearts of such a population were necessarily low. It may 
be doubted whether the Saxon serf under the teaching of the 
early English Bishops had not a livelier interest in Christianity, 
and was not a devouter and more consistent member of his 
Church than the pauper of the southern counties of England. 
Accordingly at that time little was attempted in th^ parochial 
school except instruction in reading and in writing, and the 
repetition of the catechism. The school had little or no 
influence on (he intelligence — on the habits or character of 
the population, and as a means of inculcating religious truths 
it utterly failed. 

On the other hand, there was much in the opinions of a 
certain class of politicians to justify the suspicions ivith which 
the clergy and a large body of the laity regarded proposes 
for the interference of Government in the education of the 
people. Among such politicians it was a favourite doctrine to 
represent the certainty of the exact sciences, the harmony that 
prevailed as to the results of experimental philosophy, and to 
contrast these conditions of scientific investigation with the 
almost endless diversities of opinion on morals and religion. 
Spme went so far as to assert that it was obvious that religion 
ought to be excluded altogether from the education of the 
young, and to be examined only by a mature and vigorous 
intellect. According to them, the proper occupation of a 
young mind was to examine and contemplate in the laws of the 
material world, the proofs of a first great cause, and to trace 
by the evidence of nature, the majesty, power, justice and 
mercy of the Supreme Being. Yet they did not include even- 
in this chain of investigation, the history of man, the operation 
of all external causes upon his mind, or the inward emotions 
and outward acts of that spirit, '^hich surely must in ^ higher 
degree exhibit a natural revelation of that great first and be-t 
nignant cause. According to this class of reasoners, that 
knowledge could alone be deemed divine which wfis capably 
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of a rational demonstration commanding universal assent, and 
all knowledge in which such assent had not been obtained^ 
must in every case but one necessarily be human. Leave 
then^ said they, the dogmas of churches and sects to be 
examined by an intellect matured in the study of an exact 
philosophy, and present for the first time, the choice of a re-' 
ligion to those whom you have thus taught to discrimi- 
nate between falsehood and truth. 

There were others whose views were more superficial, who 
proposed the diffusion of useful knowledge, not simply because 
of its influence in dispelling the anarchical tendencies of popular 
ignorance, in expanding the intellect, and promoting the re- 
finement of manners, but who apparently appeared to rely upon 
it as a moral panacea by teaching men how prudent it was to be 
wise, how useful to be virtuous, how politic to be honest, and 
that the greatest happiness of the greatest number was a 
condition certain to be attained, by proving the convenience 
of virtue and the suicidal tendencies of vice. 

To another class, equally sincere, but who consider education 
as appertaining alone to civil government, the establishment of 
schools on a simply secular basis appeared the only practicable 
solution of the difficulties >vith which this question was encum- 
bered. Agreeing among themselves in the civilizing tendencies 
of secular instruction, and having no hope of reconciling the 
differences of rival religious parties, they conceived that the 
only way of removing these obstacles was the establishment 
of a school of purely secular learning, it being provided that 
religious instruction should be conducted by the ministers of 
the different communions at periods set apart for that purpose. 
Such politicians did not appear to foresee, that a religious 
country could not tolerate a body of schoolmasters without 
religion ; that it would be impossible to avoid a provision for 
the religious education of schoolmasters in Normal schools ; 
that the selection of the master of each elementary school 
ivoiild form an interminable subject of discord; and that while 
they ineffectually attempted to evade these difficulties in the 
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elementary schools, it was impossible they should elude them 
in the constitution of the Normal school. On very different 
grounds indeed was it that Dr. Hook, at a recent period, 
witnessing on every side of him the frightful evils of a 
want of education among the poor, despairing that the energies 
of the church could be effectually exerted for the removal of 
these evils, and having no confidence in what is called the 
voluntary system, invoked with a cry of despair the interference 
of the Grovemment to found a system of secular education, 
leaving only to religious communions the establishment and 
support of Normal schools. When Dr. Hook proposed that 
instruction in the elementary school should be confined to 
secular knowledge, he provided at the same time that cer- 
tificates should be presented of the attendance of the child 
on Sunday, and on two other days in the week, on a school 
of religion to be founded and supported by the religious coab* 
munion to which the parents of the scholar belonged. This 
proposal originated in the conviction that the secular instruction 
communicated by masters religiously educated, would be 
pervaded by a religious spirit, and that such instruction so 
given would form a most useful preparation for the religious 
teaching which the child was to receive on Sunday and on 
two other days in the week. By such means it is obvious 
that Dr. Hook expected to triumph over the radical defects of 
the school of purely secular instruction, and felt confident that 
by concentrating the energies of the country on the establish- 
ment and support of combined schools, the spirit of Christi-^ 
anity would inevitably penetrate the whole instruction even 
of the secular school, while the secular learning energised 
the instruction given in the school of religion. 

Some years previously to 1839, however, a preference had 
been given to the establishment of a purely secular school, on 
grounds essentially differing from those which influenced Dr. 
Hook. The class of politicians who espoused these views were 
active, vigorous and intelligent, and they did not fail, in the 
absence of any efficient system of instruction in the country, to 
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obtaiii a considerable tliough a transient influence on public 
opinion. When tbexefore the prevalence of such opinions 
among a certain class of politicians occasioned alarm in thQ 
religious communions of Great Britain, they not unnaturally 
adopted the unjust suspicion that the interference of Govern- 
ment must, in the very nature of things, be exerted for « 
system^ of education from which religion must be excluded. 
Yet these opinions were never entertained by the leading 
Statesmen of either of the two great parties in Parliament. 
I^ord John Eussell, in his letter to Lord Lansdowne in 1839, 
had declared that '^ it is Her Majesty's wish that the youth 
of this Kingdom should be religiously brought up, and that 
the rights of conscience should be respected." 

This continued to a great extent to be the condition of 
opinions and parties at the period when the Committee of 
Council was established in 1839. At that periodj as we have 
said, a body of young and able men had arisen in the Chui^hj 
who did not despair of elevating the system of secular instruction 
imparted in her schools, and of bringing about a total change 
in the opinions of a majority of the clergy and laity a^ to the 
mutual influences of secular and religious teaching, and the 
necessity of both for the developement of a truly Christian 
qivilization among the poor. At the same time, a considerable 
body of Dissenters, having confidence in the vigour with which 
the liberal Government of that day had defended the great 
interests of civil and religious liberty, anxiously claimed the in- 
terference of Government for the establishment of an impartial 
system of national education. They proposed a Board of £du-< 
cation, and the establishment of a vigorous inspection of schools; 
they claimed the application of a larger portion of the public 
resources, and appeared to be content that the Church should 
receive a share of the Parliamentary grants in a proportion 
corresponding to her exertions, if the DissentiDg Communions, 
through the mediimx of the British and Foreign School Society, 
might obtain an equal degree of encouragement*' 

It was under these circumstances that^ as has been related in 
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the first chapter, the Committee of Council on Education was 
created by an Order in Council. That Committee has since 
its establishment continued to distribute the Parliamentary 
grants for promoting education, without deviating in any 
degree from the principles then espoused by the Dissenting, 
and especially by the Congregational Communions, and which 
were declared in petitions presented to Parliament, during the 
education controversy of 1839.* 

Such being the condition of opinions and parties, it will be 
less useful for us to trace the gradual growth of the Parlia-^ 
mentary Grant from 30,000Z. per annum to 100,000/, in 1846, 
or to describe in detail what have been the subordinate ob- 
jects to which the Committee of Council have directed their 
attention, than to examine what indications of the state of 
public opinion have transpired since 1839, which may be pre- 
sumed to have formed grounds for the adoption of the recent 
Minutes of the Committee of Council, dated August and De- 
cember, 1846. 

One of the earliest proposals of the Committee of Council 
was the establishment, in 1839, of Normal and Model schools. 
"We have already said that these Normal and Model schools 
were proposed, for the purpose of improving the instruction and 
training of schoolmasters, in order to awaken public attention 
to the importance of such institutions, and to offer an example 
of their organization, course of instruction, and management. 
The constitution of the Normal school was necessarily de- 
clared by the Government, but though no such intention had 
been entertained, this constitution was at once regarded by al- 
most all religious parties, as a type of the constitution of 
schools which the Committee of Council intended to establish 
throughout the country. The Normal and Model schools 
were to be institutions of combined education, upon a reli- 
gious basis. It was declared that " religionf was to be com- 
" bined with the whole matter of instruction, and to regulate 

* Vide Appendix D. f Vide Appendix A. 
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'* the entire system of discipline," that '^ religious instruction 
" was to be regarded as general, and special ; that periods 
'* were to be set apart for such peculiar doctrinal instruction 
^ as might be required for the religious training of the 
'^ children. That the chaplain should conduct the religious 
" instruction of children, whose parents or guardians belonged 
'* to the Established Church. That the parent or guardian of 
*' any other child should be permitted to procure the attend- 
" ance of the licensed minister of his own persuasion, at the 
** period appointed for special religious instruction, in order 
'* to give such instruction apart. That a licensed minister 
*' should be appointed to give such special religious in- 
" struction, wherever the number of children in attendance on 
*' the model school belonging to any body dissenting from 
" the Established Church should be such, as to appear to this 
" committee to require such special provision." It was in- 
tended, as before stated, that the general religious instruction 
should resemble that given in British and Foreign schools 
from the Holy Scriptures, without peculiar interpretation, 
and that such doctrinal instruction should be given only 
at times set apart. The constitution of the Normal and 
Model schools was to be one of combined education on a 
basis of religious equality. As the various religious com- 
munions refused to accept any assurance from the Govern- 
ment, that the constitution of this school was not to be regarded 
as the type of a predetermined plan of national education, 
the reception of this proposal must be regarded as that which 
would have attended an attempt to establish a system of com- 
bined education on the basis of religious equality. Considered 
from this point of view, the results were most instructive, as 
to the state of public opinion and the condition of parties in 
the country. 

This supposed scheme of combined national education 
received such unqualified and persevering opposition on 
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the part of the Ecclesiastical Establishments of England' 
and Scotland, and of the Conference and congregations of 
the Wesleyan connexion, that it was not only very soon 
withdrawn, even as a constitution for the Normal tmdi 
Model schools, but the proposal itself so far endangered Ae 
existence of the Committee of Council on Education, Aal? 
the Parliamentary grant of 1839 was, after prolonged dis- 
cussion, only carried by a majority of two ; and the House 
of Lords voted, by a majority of 1 1 1, an Address to the Queen, 
which a considerable number of peers and prelates carried to 
the foot of the throne, praying that Her Majesty would be 
'^graciously pleased to give directions that no steps should be 
*' taken with respect to the establishment or foundation of any 
" plan for the general education of the people of this country, 
** without giving to this House, as one branch of the legisla- 
*' ture, an opportunity of fully considering a measure of such 
" importance to the highest interests of the community." 

Again, in the year 1843, another proposal, which was received 
as an indication of an intention to establish a system of com- 
bined education, was made by Sir Eobert Peers Government, 
in the education clauses* of the Bill to regulate the employment 
of children and young persons in factories, and for the better 
education of the children in factory districts. These clauses 
provided for the establishment and support of schools. 

The constitution of the schools thus proposed to be created, 
may be described as one of combined education on the basis 
of religious toleration. 

The opinion of the Church of England, and the Church of 
Scotland, and of the Conferences and congregations of Wes- 
leyan dissenters, had been unequivocally declared to be 
hostile to a system of combined education on the basis of 
religious equality. It remained to be seen among what 

* Vide Appendix B. 
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parties a system of combined education^ based on the principle 
of toleration^ would find favour, and by whom it would be 
rejected. 

On the announcement of this measure it was received with 
a simjde and calm acquiescence by the Established Church. 
But the British and Foreign School Society, the Sunday-school 
Union, and the Congregational Dissenters united with the 
Conference and congregations of the Wesleyan connexion, 
ftod the other associations of Methodists^ in vehement and 
persevering resistance. It is unnecessary to examine the 
circumstances^ which had been accessory to this almost uni- 
versal opposition of Dissenters to a measure, which embodied, 
•with respect to education, the existing state of the law of this 
country as to religion. It cannot be doubted, that the House 
of Commons sympathised less with this agitation, than with 
that which had occasioned the withdrawal of the plan for the 
establishment of a Normal and Model school in 1839. 
. The leaders of the opposition in Parliament regarded the 
extreme form which the objections assumed with regret, and 
though wishing to aid Dissenters in procuring every reason- 
able guarantee for civil and religious liberty, were anxious 
that decisive measures for the education of the people should 
not be postponed. If, therefore, there had been any hope, 
that even a considerable section of the opponents of the 
measure would have considered modifications for the protec- 
tion of their interests, they would certainly have been listened 
to with the utmost attention by the Government, and would 
probably have been seconded by the co-operation of the 
opposition, not in factious resistance to the administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, but with an anxious desire to assist him, in 
disentangling the complexed skein of this difficult controversy. 
The Government therefore, with a regret which it did not 
conceal, but with the dignity of a wise forbeafftnce, did not 
use the power which it undoubtedly possessed to pass this 
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measure into a law, in opposition to the almost universal 
protest of the religious communions of England and Wales 
dissenting from the Established Church. This, which was 
esteemed the second measure of combined education brought 
forward by the Government, was therefore withdrawn. 

In 1843 Mr. Roebuck, during the discussions on the educa- 
tion clauses of the Factory Bill, moved " that in no plan of edu- 
cation maintained and enforced by the State, should any attempt 
be made to inculcate peculiar religious opinions; because, 
as such an attempt would be considered a plan for maintain- 
ing and strengthening an undue superiority of one sect over 
all others, the animosities and strife already existing among 
different religious denominations would thereby unhappily be 
greatly increased, and the cordial co-operation of all sects and 
denominations, which is absolutely necessary to secure the 
success of any plan of public education, rendered impossible." 
This motion Mr. Roebuck supported with his usual acuteness 
and vigor, but it was lost by a majority of 96, the Ayes being 
60, and the Noes 156. 

There were still politicians and men of justly acquired and 
extensive influence among the Dissenting communions, who 
conceived that a system of combined education, on a purely 
secular basis, would obtain a more favourable reception 
from the country. A Parliamentary Committee had sat, 
apparently with a view to investigate this subject. The 
Central Society of Education, though it did not avowedly 
embody any positive declaration of opinion, and comprised 
among its supporters many gentlemen who had never em- 
braced such a doctrine, yet by the general tendency of its 
publications, had indirectly supported this view with great 
ability. Other motions had been made in the House of 
Commons, stpported by speeches delivered by veteran poli- 
tical economists, in which the attention of the Government 
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Had been called to this mode of solving the difficulties of 
the question. Such advocacy had, however, produced little 
or no effect on the opinions of churchmen, or of the majority of 
the religious communions dissenting from the Church. The 
possibility of establishing a system of combined education on 
this basis, however, attracted great attention when Dr. Hook, 
in 1846, demanded on behalf of religion and morality, and 
also on behalf of the Church which he had served with zeal, 
that all should unite to make a sacrifice of interest and pre- 
judice, in short of everything but principle, in order that the 
power of the Government might be successfftly exerted for 
the instruction of the poor. Dr. Hook possessed, in a pre-emi- 
nent degree, the confidence of high churchmen. No one 
could suspect him of any imworthy concession of the claims 
of the Church or of religion. When, therefore, he earnestly 
proclaimed his desire to relinquish, on the part of the Church, 
any desire for predominance ; when he sought to place the 
Church on the same level with the Dissenting communions 
with respect to the education of the poor, and to forego his 
own preference for a system of religious education, rather 
than leave the poor in ignorance ; this plan of providing for 
education was introduced to the consideration of churchmen 
under the most favourable auspices. They placed confidence 
in the sincerity of his zeal, and if any advocacy short of a con- 
currence of opinion among distinguished prelates, could have 
reconciled the Established Church of England to such a plan, 
the vigour and ability with which Dr. Hook espoused this cause 
must have had this effect. On the other hand, among Dissenters, 
a very able and distinguished minister. Dr. Vaughan, the Presi- 
dent of the Independent College at Manchester, and the editor 
of the British Quarterly Review, threw the weight of his charac- 
ter and the influence of his powerful advocacy into th%game scale. 
Some of the leading journals of liberal politics likewise assidu- 
ously promoted the success of this proposal. It was impossible 
not to regard with interest the effect, which might be produced 
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pu public opinion by such a combination in favour of a system 
of combined education on a secular basis. This e^cperiment 
it appeared wpuld exhaust, by a final test, the question of 
combining in one system of education the different religious 
communions of England. 

The result of this appeal to public opinion seemed to be 
unequivocal. A great number of pamphlets appeai^ed from 
the clergy of the Established Church, others from laymen and 
ministers of Dissenting congregations, all uniting in a rejection 
of the plan, and the m^ority of them calling upon Government 
to continue thfcystem of encouraging the extension and im- 
provement of elementary education, by grants in aid of schools 
connected with the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, with the British and Foreign School Society, and with 
the congregations of Dissenting communions. Mr. Edward 
Baines, jun., of Leeds, occupying a position of great influence 
in the metropolis of Dissent, addressed to Lord John Russell 
twelve letters of the most earnest deprecation and warning ; 
entered into a controversy with Dr. Vaughan, though belonging 
to the same religious persuasion ; and endeavoured with much 
success to excite among the non-conformists of England, 
not only opposition to the plan of Dr. Hook> but also to the 
abstract principle of the right of the Government to promote 
the education of the people. The. great majority of churchmen 
therefore appeared to regard the scheme of combined secular 
education, though emanating from Dr. Hook, with disfavour, 
and Mr. Baines was successful in exciting among Dissenters a 
general alarm lest Government should be induced, by any 
combination of circumstances, to adopt this plan. 

The Government had however never wavered in its ad- 
herence to the principle adopted in 1839, that religion should 
be mixed "j^ith the entire matter of instruction in the school, 
and regulate the whole of its discipline, and though the pro-? 
posal of Dr. Hook might be regarded, by sagacious politicians, 
^ one pf great interest in determining the drift of public 
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opiBicm, it wasi, ii^ politick circles, regarded ^ impracti- 
cable. 



It is ^ow nece$8itry tp take a brief retrospect of the progress 
of opinion apiong various racks of society, on tbe subject of 
elementary educa^iouj, from lti39 to 1846. The first effortff 
to raise elementary schools above the common level of the 
monitorial system, were made one or two years prior to the 
establishment of the Committee of Council on Education, 
and were continued wherever opportunity oflfered afte^* 
that period. Among efforts of this kind may be enumerated 
the organization of the School of Industry at Norwood ; the 
in^provement of a considerable number of Schools of In 
dustry under the Poor Law Commission ; the system of in- 
struction exhibited in some parochial schools, such as that of 
Battersea ; the reformation of the upper and lower schools of 
the Royal Hospital at Greenwich ; the foundation qf the Bat- 
tersea Training School, and subsequently of St. Mark's 
College, of the Chester Diocesan Training School, of schools 
for the training of schoolmistresses at Whitelands, Salisbury, 
and Warrington ; the extension of the mean^ of instruction for 
teachers, and the prolongation of their period of training in 
the Normal schools of the British and Foreign School Society 
i^ th^ Borough Boad: the foundation of Normal schools 
in the Dioceses of York and Ripon, and Durham^ with the 
Commencement of similar institutions on a smaller scale in 
otiber dioceses ; the erection of buildings for Normal schools 
connected with the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and of similar institutions for the Free Church in 
both tbqse cities; the fact that a considerable number of 
trained schoolmasters had been introduced by the Education 
Committee of the Wesleyan Conference from Scotland, to 
take charge of the day schools established by iheir congrega- 
tions : the origin of a Dissenting Training School for Mis- 
tresses at Rotherhithe, and the establishment of another for 
Welsh teachers at Brecon \ all these circumstances were proofs 
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that the necessity of improving the condition of elementary 
education had at length attracted a large share of public 
attention, and was likely to call forth considerable exertions. 
The condition of the vast majority of elementary schools con- 
tinued to be much as we have described it in the third chapter, 
but a great change had occurred in public opinion. The 
education of the poor was no longer a subject of popular appre- 
hension, as likely to lead to social disorder. The best condition 
of the working classes of this country was no longer considered 
to be one of unenterprising contentment, uninstructed reverence, 
and unrepining submission. Public opinion appeared gradually 
to prepare itself for the eflFort, great and difficult though it 
might be, to overcome the obstacles to the establishment of a 
system of national education, by which the labouring classes 
might be made the intelligent supporters of order, and might 
adopt a faith not without knowledge. 

The difficulties opposing the accomplishment of this great 
object, appeared to be insurmountable by private benevolence. 
The Normal schools which had been established were strug- 
gling with great pecuniary embarrassment. The parochial 
schools were indebted to a great extent to the sacrifices made 
from the incomes of clergymen of slender stipends, often of 
humble curates. They still continued to be very meagerly 
furnished with the apparatus of instruction, and the teachers 
were generally unskilful, ill paid, and overworked, having to 
supply by their own untrained abilities, all the defects of the 
monitorial system. In schools not connected with the Church 
of England, the embarrassments had sometimes become ex- 
treme. Several of these schools were burthened with debts 
incurred at the peribd of their erection, at the time of Joseph 
Lancaster's teaching. Some schools had been sold for the 
redemption of these burthens ; others exhibited in their 
accounts a continually increasing deficit. In all school com- 
mittees, whether of the Church or of Dissent, the necessity of 
resorting to continual efforts to "sustain the income of the 
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school hj public meetingf, exuninations/ sermons^ bazaars, 
fancy fairs, personal canvassing for subscriptions, canvassing 
by letter, and similar expedients, were confessed to entail a 
scarcely tolerable burthen of humiliating exertion on the pro- 
moters of schools. What had been accomplished towards the 
improvement of elementary education was rare and isolated. 
Ilxe common phenomenon was its disheartening imperfection, 
if not its complete failure. . The question therefore presented 
to the Government, imder the circumstances which we have 
related, was — is this condition inevitable ? Has the failure of 
€very proposal for the establishment of a system of combined 
education precluded the interference of the Government ? Is 
there no other way, in which the national resources can be 
applied to rescue the people from ignorance and vice, and 
from consequent crime and disorder ? Can no expedient be 
devised, by which the State may be enabled to substitute the 
reward and encouragement of virtuous actions for a system of 
coercion and punishment? Are the common people necessa- 
rily and permanently (in the complications of modem civili- 
zation,) excluded from the possession of knowledge, from the 
softening influences of art, and from the transforming power 
of a well-grounded faith ? 

Little reflection is necessary to show why a Statesman 
should prefer a system of combined education. A combined 
school is in itself not a mere external sign of harmony. Where 
it is possible, such an institution might tend to soften the pre- 
judices which may be fostered, when the population is reared 
in separate schools, obviously liable to degenerate into hostile 
camps, in whi^h the scholars may be. trained for future 
conflicts* A combined school also concentrates on one in- 
stitution the resources which must otherwise be divided 
among several ; and as it tends to diminish the expense of an 
efficient system of education, renders its establishment more 
easy. The principle of local assessment for the support 
of the school^ of Boards of Management representing the 
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xate^ayers> and elected according to our popular forms of 
manicipal goyernment, together with the subordinate appa- 
•ratos of an audit of accounts by public officers^ and the com- 
plete publicity which attends all our civic arrangements ; the 
fact that such a system being established by statute^ would 
be in itself a purely civil arrangement^ are circumstances which 
■hare strongly recommended the adoption of a system of com- 
bined education to the legislature. The means by which th^ 
interests of the minority may be protected from the encroach- 
ments of a too powerful majority when intolerant, are also^ i|i 
a combined system of education, more within the control of 
Parliament, than in a system of separate schools. But ex- 
perience shows, that against such arrangements the rdigious 
sympathies of the country revolt Every system of combined 
education which has been proposed, whether on a purely 
secular basis, or on that of toleration, or on that of religious 
equality, has been rejected promptly, if not indignantly, by 
ihe religious communions of England. 

According to the conscientious convictions of the areligioi^s 
bodies of this country, the school is a part of the machinery of 
a Christian congregation. They are of opinion, that its 
management should be confided to certain of the most respect- 
able communicants of the Church, or to the elders, deacons, or 
class leaders of the congregation. The office of school mant^er 
is so strongly regarded by them as partaking a religious cha- 
racter, that in the Church it has been doubted whether it was 
not a purely clerical function ; and though a more mature con- 
sideration of the subject has convinced churchmen that school 
management is a Christian office, devolving on the laity> not 
simply of right but as on^ which they may not avoid, there is 
the utmost unwillingness both in the Church and among the 
congregations of Dissenters, to commit the management of 
schools to other than religiously minded men, who may fitly 
represent the congregation to which the school is attached. 
From the connction that education is primarily a religious 
institution^ h^^e arisen the objections to the interference of the 
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State, even for the purpose of improving all its secular arrange- 
ments, and raising the standard of its purely literary instruction. 
The perseverance of successive Grovemments in the adoption of 
the principle, that reKgion is the foundation on which education 
must be built^ has vindicated Statesmen Irom the suspicion to 
which we have previously alluded, that they valued education 
solely because of their confidence in the influence of purely 
secular learning. But though the Church of England and the 
Church of Scotland, the Free Church of that country, and the 
Wesleyan dissenters have no abstract aversion to State endow- 
ment, there is on all hands an insuperable objection to subordi. 
nate religion to purely civil authority. On these grounds it is 
obvious, that arrangements which should leave the election of 
the committee of school managers to the rate-^payers of each 
school district, would to the religious congregations he intoler- 
able. Experience also shows that the instruction in religion, 
given in separate schools, is seldom of that dogmatic character 
which delights to bring into undue prominence the distinguish- 
ing doctrine9. In fact, such instruction treats generally of the 
Christian faith as common to all orthodox communions. 
Among the poor such diff^enoes are not perceived, and 
though this must often, it is feared, be attributed to their 
ignorance and indifference, yet the truth also is, that the danger 
to be incurred from the aeal of proselytism, by a child of 13, 
is smallt On the other hand, it may be doubted whether the 
separate class-rooms of a combined school would not encourage 
more dogmatic doctrinal teaching, by apparently making it the 
duty of the religious instructor to dwell on those distinctions, 
which are the motives and apologies for religious divisions. 
It naay further be apprehended, that the common basis of 
religious instruction in a combined school would prove a con- 
stant source of jealousy and suspicion, and thus disturb the 
management with continual bickerings, and array against 
each other, in the constituency of the school district, hostile 
parties for a perpetual religious feud. 
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Under these circumstances, the GoYemment have apparently 
deliberated, whether it is desirable (for a problematical benefit, 
only to be obtained by a total change in the feelings of the 
religious congregations of this country) to persevere in efforts 
to establish a combined system of education. The demand for 
an improvement in popular instruction is urgent, and Lord 
John Rnissell, immediately after accepting from the Queen Her 
commands to form an administration, announced his intention 
to employ the power confided to him, for this purpose. It was 
desirable to ascertain, whether a system could not be devised, 
capable of adapting itself to separate schools, so as to encourage 
voluntary contributions for their support, to stimulate the 
activity of their management, and to promote their efficiency, by 
rendering it one of the conditions on which aid should be 
awarded. 

The Minutes of the Committee of Council for August and 
December 1846, which have been explained in detail in the 
third chapter, as far as they afiect the interests of the school, the 
schoolmaster, and the poor, appear to have been the subject of 
prolonged deliberation by the Government It is now im- 
portant to show how the interests of civil and religious liberty 
are affected by this measure. 

Many of the Dissenting bodies had, prior to 1839, and in 
that year, declared that they concurred in the justice and ex- 
pediency of distributing the aid of Parliament, in proportion 
to voluntary contributions. In support of this view, some re- 
markable petitions were presented to both Houses, from which 
we have selected examples printed in the Appendix.* It is dif- 
ficult indeed to conceive how such a system can be reasonably 
resisted, except the principle be admitted that the State has 
no right to interfere in the education of the poor. For those 
who assert the sufficiency of the voluntary principle to pro- 
vide both the religious institutions and the schools of the 

* Vide Appendix 0, 
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country, and who therefore would render the diffusion of each 
creed, and the schools of each sect simply co-extensive with 
its ability to maintain them, cannot on the ground of inequality 
object to the impartial administration of the Parliamentary 
fuQd>in proportion to the comparative exertions of each school 
committee. With the abstract objection to' the intetference 
of the Government, we have dealt elsewhere. 
It is perhaps pardonable here to recapitulate. 
In order to remove the scruples, which certain non-con- 
formist bodies might entertain to the acceptance of aid, par- 
taking in their conceptions of the nature of religious endow- 
ment, the Government, as we have described in the second 
chapter^ have carefully provided that their Inspectors shall 
not examine the religious instruction in such schools, and 
have made aU grants to Dissenters arising out of the recent 
Minutes, on requirements relating to literary instruction alone. 
The certificate of the managers of the school, that they are 
satisfied with the state of the religious knowledge is accepted 
in the stead of any examination. While therefore the school 
will be under the direction of managers selected from the 
congregation, and its religious instruction will be ordered 
according to their unfettered discretion, they may obtain 
assistance towards the improvement of the literary instruction 
of the scholars, on condition only of giving proof of the 
efficiency of such secular instruction. The Committee 
of Council will accede to the desire of the madagers of 
Church of England schools^ that the children of Dis- 
senters shall be admitted to the privileges contemplated 
in these Minutes, without being required to learn the 
Catechism or Litm'gy of the Church if their parents object. 
If it should be found, that in any parish a Church of England 
school alone exists, that this school is aided by the Govern- 
ment, and that there are communicants of dissenting congre- 
gations too poor to provide for the education of their children, 
and who cannot conscientiously permit them to attend a 
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school in whicli inslaruction in tfiA Catechism and liturgy ss 
required from all the scholars ; it would become their Lord- 
ships to inquire^ whether the managers of the school feel 
themselves under the obligation of duty to enforce this con- 
dition. Such a result would be to be regretted, and it isbeliered 
would be rare, but if it existed, it would become the Goreni- 
ment to deliberate in what way education could be provided 
for the children of religious parents, who conscientiously 
t>bjected to permit their children to be taught the Catechism 
and Liturgy of the Church. 

Every School Committee will continue to hold in its own 
hands the power of selecting and dismissing the master ; of 
determining the organization, discipline, course of instruction^ 
and methods of teaching, to be adopted in the school; of 
selecting the books; dismissing the pupil teachers or stipendi^ 
ary monitors ; in fact, of regulating in all respects its affairs. 
In the selection of the Inspector who may visit the school, the 
Government will consult the Education Committee, or other 
central authority watching over the interests of the schools of 
each religious communion The Inspector will act under 
instructions restraining him from all interference with the 
discipline and management of the school. He will have no 
authority to direct, and will not be permitted even to advise, 
unless invited to do so by the School Committee. With 
these precautions against the exactions of authority, he will 
not fail to be useful to all schools which he may visit, by skil- 
fully placing under the light of a searching examination, con- 
ducted in the presence of the managers, the actual condition 
of the school. The results of his experience will be available 
Sot their instruction and guidance. If they desire the assist- 
ance of the Government to enable them to provide for the 
apprenticeship of pupil- teachers, he will become the organ of 
an impartial communication with the Committee of Council. 
If the master desire to present himself for examination for 
the certificate necessary to an augmentation of bis salary, the 
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IH^M^ctor will infonu him irluit are the studies to be pursiwd^ 
and the standard of acquirements to be attained^ m order t4 
procure this benefit for himself and for the schod. If the aug- 
mentation of salary be granted, it will be withdrawn in any 
year in which the managers refuse a certificate <^ their satis*- 
faction in the conduct of the master and of his attention to his 
duties. For a similar cause the stipend of ttie pupil-teacher 
wiU cease. Yet the master and his assistant are described, by 
the objectors to this measure, as subservient to the authority of 
the executive, to a degree menacing the liberties of the country. 
It is, on the contrary, difficult to conceive any sjrsteln by which 
the sympathies of the rdigious congregations couM be more 
carefully consulted — by which their disai^on <5ould be left 
more completely unfettered — or which could afford eiBTectusd 
assistance, on terms more conducive to the interests <rf civil 
and religious liberty. 

Considerable effort has been made to produce an impression 
that the Established Church of England will chiefly derive 
advantage from the administration of the ParUamentary grant, 
according to the Minutes for August and Ifecember, 1846, 
yet in point of the extent of the requirements, which are con- 
ditions of grants under those Minutes, the advantage is cer- 
tainly on the side of schools not connected with the Established 
Church. In British and Dissenting schools, the Inspector 
win not examine the religious instruction. If the manners 
certify that they are satisfied with the state of the religious 
knowledge of the pupil teachers, the Committee of Council will 
not require further proof of proficiency, or that any catechism 
shall be used, or any particular form of reKgious instruction 
adopted, beyond the daily reading of a portion of the Scriptures 
in the school. When the m^iagers of Brit»h or Dissenting 
schools certify, that the apprentice has been attentive to his 
religious duties, no requirement is to be made as to his attend- 
ance on any particular place of Divine worship. It is obvious, 
thel^fore, that the conditions of grants to Dissenting sehoob 
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are much less stringent^ than those imposed on schoob con- 
nected with the Church of England. 

It has also been represented^ that, by these Minutes, the 
clergy of the Established Church will enjoy a large amount of 
patronage and influence. The fact that they are required to 
assist the Inspector in examining the religious knowledge of 
the pupil teachers in Church of England schools, and, at the 
close of every year, to certify that the apprentices have been 
attentive to their religious duties, has been represented as con- 
ferring on the clergy an inordinate power, and a patronage so 
extensive as to threaten religious liberty. But the parochial 
minister has no authority in Church of England schools, in this 
or any other particular, which is not confided to the managers 
in British or Dissenting schools. Whatever patronage or in- 
fluence is to be enjoyed by the clergy in the one case, is con- 
ferred on the managers in the other. InJ;he arrangement 
itself there is a perfect equality. 

We have made these remarks, without questioning whether 
it is in any degree fair to represent this power to award eer- 
tificates of the state of the religious knowledge of pupU 
teachers, and of their attention to their religious duties, as a 
aaeans of dispensing patronage and exercising influence. Such 
5^ jDepresentation involves a charge of corruption against the pa- 
rochial clergy, and not less by inference against the managers 
of British and Dissenting schools. The zeal of the clergy 
and managers of schools for the religious instruction of the 
children of their congregations, is, in the mind of a contro* 
versialist, a corrupt ingenuity in entangling souls in the meshes 
of a spiritual policy. Her Majesty's advisers have not doubted 
that the predominating feeling among the clergy, as well as 
among the managers of Dissenting schools, would be a simple 
desire that the scholars should become thoroughly grounded 
in the doctrines, precepts, and evidences of Christianity, and 
should derive from their acquaintance with the material world 
.a confirmation of their faith, and weapons with which to reped 
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infidelity; but that they have not conceived, that they could 
resort' to a perversion of the authority confided to them, simply 
to bribe poor children to be of their party, without being of 
their faith. 

But if any disparity should arise in the opportunities for the 
exercise of the supposed degenerate authority, that coidd be 
attributed only to one of two causes, — either to the fact that the 
condition of society in England is sucH that, by voluntary associ- 
ation, the Church of England has both the means and the will to 
erect and support more schools than the Dissenting communions; 
or to the fact, that certain bodies of Dissenters might, on what- 
ever ground, refuse to participate in the advantages ofiered 
to them by the Government. If this disparity arose from the 
Btate of society, and were attributable to the greater numbers, 
wealth, and zeal of members of the Established Church, that 
would not constitute a political injustice, for it would be 
strictly consistent with the equitable principle, of applying the 
assistance of Government in aid of voluntary exertions. It is 
difiicult to conceive, how the advocates of the voluntary system 
could object/that the number and efficiency of schools for the 
poor in any religious communion should bear an exact rela- 
tion to the voluntary contributions of their supporters, and 
should carry with them whatever legitimate influence such 
institutions can afford. 

On the other hand, if such disparity should arise from the 
determination of Dissenters to reject the aid of the Government, 
this would obviously be a self-inflicted privation, by no means 
inherent in the measure. Such an objection has its parallel 
in the opinions of those who object to any increase of reli- 
gious endowments, or rather to the principle of religious 
endowment from resources in any degree national. That a 
minority should suffer for conscience' sake the deprivation of 
its worldly substance, or place itself in a position of perse- 
vering protest against institutions sanctioned by experience 
and supported by the law, must probably be the inevitable 
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result of that freedom of opinion and action, private aad 
public, which is happily secured to individuals and assocda- 
lions by the English constitution. But deference to such 
a minority is a question of [public convenience and practical 
statesmanship. Few are prepared to appropriate to purely 
secular uses the tithes and other endowments of the EstaUished 
Church. In such a case as the present, the nunority would 
simply deprive itself voluntarily of its share of the means 
destined by the State to augment the resources of private 
charity. It is obviously within the power of the minority to 
show its attachment to its own principles, by the increased 
personal sacrifices of its members to fill the void which its 
rejection has occasioned. But it is impossible to admit, as a 
sufficient objection to the adoption of any measure which does 
not violate the first principles of justice, and which the majority 
conceive tends to the general advantage, the fact that a pro- 
testing minority claim the highest sanctions for the scruples 
which induced them to undergo privation, or subiftit to the 
spoiling of their goods for conscience' sake. 

We will not attempt to add any force to this argument, by 
calling in question the sincerity of the professions of religious 
scruples against the reception of aid from the Government, for 
the objects contemplated in the Minutes of August and De- 
cember, 1846. Little time, however, has elapsed since the 
petitions from Dissenting congregations and other Dissenting 
bodies, which are printed in the Appendix, were presented to 
Parliament in 1839. The basis of the grants of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education has in no respect changed 
from that declared in the Minutes of the 3rd of June and the 
3rd of December, 1839; the same Statesmen are in power; 
the principle of aiding voluntary exertions by grants of public 
money is still in force; the instructions to Inspectors of Schools, 
and their mode of appointment remain imchanged ; the con- 
stitution of the Committee of Council is exactly the same as in 
1839. No pretence of partiality has ever been set up against 
the administration of the public money by this Committee. The 
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only change thtd; has occurred is, that it is proposed to extend 
the assistance which has hitherto been given only towards the 
erection of school buildings, from that object, to grants un- 
der the Minutes of August and December, 1846, for the sup- 
port and improvement of existing schools. In the interval, 
the Established Church has, by great exertions and large 
contributions, availed itself to a great extent of the assistance 
afforded from the public funds. From whatever cause, the 
Dissenters have applied for this assistance to a much smaller 
extent. If this disparity be, in any degree, attributable to the 
comparatively feebler resources of Dissenting congregations, 
there is one feature in the Minutes of August and December, 
1846, which ought to convince Dissenters, that these measures 
were framed in that spirit of equity which, while it deals 
justice to all, and refuses to be partial to any, rejoices in a just 
opportunity to ^sist the weak. Thus, though the grants for 
the stipends of pupQ teachers and stipendiary monitors, and 
for the gratuities and pensions to deserving masters, are to be 
given on condition that a certain standard of efficiency has 
been attained in the school, and that the master, by his 
acquirements and character, merits encouragement, and though 
they will not fail thus to stimulate voluntary exertion, yet 
grants for these purposes are not to be made on condition of 
an equivalent contribution. This form of assistance is there- 
fore available in schools, which by the natural energy and 
zeal of their promoters, have attained a certain standard of 
efficiency, though the School Committee may be unable to 
make further pecuniary sacrifices. 

The most astonishing objection which has been made 
against the operation of the Minutes of August and Decem- 
ber, 1846, is that which declares, that they must operate to 
discourage and paralyse voluntary exertion. We have just 
said, that in the operation of these Minutes, some other forms 
of exertion are called forth than mere pecuniary sacrifices. 

a 2 
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Let any person make inquiry in his own neighbourhood from 
the masters of the schools by which he is surrounded^ how 
often those schools are entered by visitors; whether there 
is a School Committee; when and where it assembles j 
whether, if there be a School Committee, it ever examines 
the scholars, or how often annually ; and whether the mas- 
ter receives any and what amount of voluntary assistance 
in the instruction of the day-school, or of the evening- 
school ; or the mistress, in teaching the girls to knit or to sew. 
The lamentable fact is, that except at soflie public annual 
exhibition dignified by the name of an examination, few or 
none of the subscribers enter an elementary school, from the 
commencement to the- close of the year ; that the schoolmaster 
is often without any other assistance, encouragement or ad- 
vice, than that of the clergyman, or in other cases, of soma 
single member of the Committee of Managers. 

In the generous rivalry which ought to exist among the 
schools of different religious persuasions, it is therefore obvi- 
ous, that voluntary exertions, more valuable even than volun- 
tary contributions, may accomplish very much for the im- 
provement of the schools, by assiduous visitation, sympathy, 
and actual aid to the master in his arduous labours. By such 
exertions, the school may be raised to that condition of order 
and efficiency, which is required for the apprenticeship in it 
of pupil teachers; the master, if deficient in attainments, 
might by the direction and assistance given to his studies 
be qualified to receive and educate apprentices. These are 
forms of true charity more precious than money, which the 
regulations for the apprenticeship of pupil teachers are likely 
to caU forth ; they are also means of promoting education, 
independently of the mere wealth of a religious communion, 
and which therefore place zeal and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
on a level with money. 

The tendency of this however, as well as of every other part 
of the Minutes, will doubtless be to call forth increased pecu- 
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niary contributions. As the power to obtain assistance under 
these Minutes will depend on the efficiency of the master and 
of his school, the managers will be willing, where they can- 
not otherwise compensate for such sacrifices, to increase their 
subscriptions in order to send their master to be trained, to 
improve the fittings and apparatus, and to increase the supply 
of books for the school. In other cases, to procure a master 
who has obtained a certificate, and to raise his salary to the 
amount required as a condition of the augmentation ofiered 
by the Governn»nt, to build a residence for the master, to 
supply the pupil teachers with text-books for their studies, 
with clothes, or with an allowance in aid of their stipends, to 
hire a field garden, to erect workshops, jor school kitchens and 
washhouses, and to supply the remaining means of supporting 
a school of industry. The Minutes are obviously destined to 
give a great impulse to the erection of Normal schools. The 
Committee of Council have already, in their Minute of the 16th 
January, 1 844, indicated what establishment Normal schools re- 
quire ; and by their grants to St. Mark's college, the Battersea 
training schools, the British and Foreign Normal school, the 
training schools of Chester, of York and Ripon, and of Durham, 
have shown what is the character of the establishments which 
they are disposed to recognize. Such Normal schools cannot be 
erected without a large outlay, about one-third of which is 
contributed by the Government. *We have already seen 
that under the Minutes for August and December 1846, from 
one-third to one-half of the expense of their support would 
have to be borne by voluntary contributions. But there is 
no doubt that the number of Normal schools would rapidly 
increase, and consequently that the funds derived from pri- 
vate benevolence for their establishment and support would 
be at an early period greatly augmented. It is not impro- 
bable that 40,000/. will be collected for the erection of Normal 
schools in the ensuing year. Such an amount of contribution 
involves, with the usual amount of aid from the Government, 
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an outlay of 60,000/., and a provision for the training of 400 
masters, at an expense of 20,000/. per annum, one-third or 
one-half of which must also be derived from private charity. 
The settlement of trained masters (who have procured certi- 
ficates) in improved elementary schools throughout the country, 
wiU necessitate the erection of schoolmasters' houses, the 
improvement of the school apparatus, a better and more 
constant supply of books, a better and more certain salary for 
the master, and in some cases assistance to the pupU teachers. 
Where these objects cannot be compensated for by personal 
exertions, the improvements will necessarily occasion an in- 
crease of pecuniary contributions. 

On these various grounds we conceive the recent Minutes 
of the Committee of Council on Education to be consistent 
with the interests of religion, with political justice, with civil 
and religious liberty, and with the improvement of education 
by increased 'vt)luntary exertions, and therefore to deserve the 
confidence of Parliament and the country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TOP OUTLAY FROM PUBLIC [GRANTS AND PRIVATE CONTRI- 
.^BUTIONS REQUIRED BY THE MINUTES OP AUGUST AND 
DECEMBER, 1846. 

The opposition which has been 'raised against the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education of August and De- 
cember, 1846, has assumed two other remarkable positions — 
the first of these is, an attempt to produce satisfaction with the 
present condition and prospects of elementary education ; and the 
second, to excite an alarm at the outlay which may be incurred 
by the establishment of a system of National Education. The 
assumption from the first of these two positions is, that if the 
present state and future prospects of elementary education are 
so satisfactory, there is no necessity whatever for the assistance 
of the Government and therefore that the great drain on the 
resources of the country, contemplated under the second form 
of objection, is a wanton and mischievous outlay. The second 
objection would, in the eyes of the Euglish people, be insigni- 
ficant, if there were no force in the first. It is no part of the 
characteristics of the English nation to withhold whatever money 
is necessary, for the accomplishment of great and worthy objects. 
It would therefore be a great miscalculation to suppose that 
they would turu aside, like a startled horse from a shadow, at 
the prospect even of a possible future outlay of a million and a 
half annually, to improve the moral, intellectual, and physical 
condition of the great mass of their fellow citizens. It has been 
justly observed that a nation which has, in little more than 
one generation, contracted a debt of nearly a thousand millions 
in warfare — which spent twenty millions to atone for the guilt 
of slavery — which has lately^ in the defence of its ;frontier, 
strewn a nearly equal sum, together with the bones of its 
citizens, over the passes of Cabul and the deserts oi Scinde 
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is not likely, by the mere dread of expense, to cast aside so 
vast an object as the education of the people. 

Moreover, an outlay for such a purpose has no analogy with 
the direful expenditurfe of war ; or even with the continual 
drain for national defence ; or with the waste of national wealth 
occasioned by social tumult, domestic immorality, and crime ; 
or with the means of repression and punishment which 
Government is compelled to employ. All these forms of ex- 
penditure may be regarded as unproductive, except as far as 
some of them may be protective ; yet the expenditure on these 
objects forms the chief drain on the national resources. The 
Appendix G contains a necessarily imperfect estimate of the 
outlay occasioned by crime. In the Appendix F is an account 
of the loss sustained by the operatives, masters, and shop- 
keepers of Preston, in a strike which lasted only three months. 
The workmen sustained a net loss of 57,210/., the masters of 
45,000/., the shopkeepers of 4986/. The total loss to the 
town amounted in three months to 107,196/. The waste and 
expense of popular ignorance and crime alone consume several 
millions per annum. 

Mr. Baines, the most indefatigable and able of the opponents 
of the Minutes of the Committee of Council, has endeavoured 
to excite alarm against their adoption by giving the following 
estimate of the outlay which he conceives might, in the course 
of years, be incurred. 

Annual Expenditure, supposed by Mr. Baines, 
1 . Grants to Normal Schools, for 1 ,000 male students £. 

admitted each year on the average 22/. 10^. for 

each . 22,500 

Ditto for 500 female students, at 2-3rds the amount 
per head . . . . , . . 7,500 

2 • Grants in aid of the salaries of Schoolmasters, 1 5,000, 

at 20/. each 300,000 

3. Grants to Schoolmasters for training pnpi^teachers 
and stipendiary monitors : 30,000 pupil- teachers, 

at 9/. for 2 135,000 

30,000 stipendiary monitors, at 4/. for 2 . • 60 ,.000 
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4. Salaries of Pupil Teachers and Stipendiary Moni- £. 

tors— 30,000 pnpil-teachers, at 15/. each • 450,000 

30,000 stipendiary monitors, at 1 0/. each . 300 , 000 

5. Grants to students in Normal Schools — 3,000 male 

students, at 25/. each , • . . . 75,000 
1,500 female ditto, at 16/. 13*. Ad, each . . 25,000 

6. Gratuities to Schoolmasters for skill in training 

pupil-teachers and stipendiary monitors — suppose 

1,500 to receive yearly 5/. each . . ^ 7,500 

7. School Field Gardens — suppose 2,000, aided by 

grants of 5/. each, for rent, &c . . . 10,000 
Purchase of tools first year — may average yearly 1,000 

Gratuities to masters for teaching agriculture, say 
10/. each 20,000 

8. Workshops for Trades — suppose 1,000, aided by 

grants of (say) 5/. each, for rent, &c. . . 5,000 

Purchase of tools first year — may average yearly 2,000 

Gratuities to masters for teaching, at (say) 10/. 
each 10,000 

9. School Kitchens and Washhouses — suppose 2,000, 

at 5/. each, for rent, &c. • . . • 10,000 
Outfit, may average yearly .... 2,000 

Gratuities to mistresses for teaching, at (say) 7/. 
each 14,000 

10. Superannuation Pensions to Schoolmasters — not to 

exceed 2'3rds of salary and emoluments— suppose 

1,500, at 50/. each 75,000 

1 1 . Grants for Workhouse Schools, Schools of Industry, 

and Penal Schools — Parliamentary grant already 

made for salaries of schoolmasters . • 15,000 

Annual charge of Normal Schools for ditto . 3 , 500 

Other expenses (say) .... 15,000 

12. Grants, as at present, for building school-houses, 

and also the building of workshops, kitchens, 

&c. (say) 100,000 

13. Salaries and travelling expenses of Inspectors — sup- 

75, at 700/. each 52,500 

14. Expenses of the head office in London, clerks, &c. 

(say) ; 25,000 

Total expenditure .... £1,742,500 
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It cannot hare escaped Mr. Balnea' penetration, that the 
period, within which scicfa an outlay could he incurred^ must be 
almost indefinitely postponed by the vast amount of contri- 
bution required from private sources, as a condition of the 
grants under many of the heads of liis estimate. With a view 
to show how long a time must elapse^ before the sums required 
from private contributions could be odlected^ it may be useful 
to furnish a statement of the amount which must be raised by 
charity alone under each head of Mr. Baines' estimate. 

The Cost of the erection of Normal and Model Schools 
for the training of 4,500 male and female 
students (supposed in Mr. Baines' estimate) at 
150/. for each, of which one-third would be 
granted by Government (therefore 4,500 x 100=) £450 , 000 

Of this but little has been accomplished hitherto. 

We will not enter into any estimate of the number of 
masters' houses, and school-rooms to be erected, thou^ that 
would, in our opinion, require a vast ouflay. 

Annual Amount of Suhscriptions, ^c, required as a condition 
of tlue Public Grants, to meet the Annual Expenditure in 
Grants supposed in Mr. Baines Estimate. 

1. If, according to Mr. Baines* estimate, 3000 male and 

1500 female students were trained in Normal Schools, 

about one«third of this expense would be Ixnrne 

by private subscriptions (4500 x 50/. annual ex- £. 

pense-T-3)= 75,000 

2. Twice the amount of ** Grants in aid qfthe salaries 

of Schoolmasters^ 1500, at 20/. each^ 300,000/." . 600,000 

3. Expense of clothes and books for one-half the number 

of pupil teachers and stipendiary monitors, or 

30,000, at 5/. each . . . . . 150,000 

4. Additional stipends to one-fourth of the pupil teachers 

and stipendiary monitors, 15,000 at an average 

through the apprenticeship of 10/. each . . 150,000 

5. Annual expenditure in books, fuel, light, apparatus 

and repairs in 15,000 schools, at 30/. each . . 4^0,000 

6. One-half the rent of school field gardens, 2000 at 

5/. each . . . . . . • 10,000 

Purchase of tools annually after first year, at 5/. each • 10 ,000 
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£. 

7- Workshops for trades, 1000 at 10/. each for rent . 10,000 
Purchase of tools annually after first year, at 5/. each < 5 ^000 

8. School kitchens and wa^houses, 2000 at 10/. each 

for rent 20,000 

Annual expenses, at 200/. each .... 400,000 

Total . . £1,880,000 
Befor^^ therefore^ the tnotiey estimated by Mr. Baises would 
ultimately be required from the public resources to carry into 
execution the Minutes of the Committee of Council^ the annual 
amount raised by voluntary subscriptions^ collections) and 
school pence, must rise to the sum of 1,880,000/.^ and^ which 
is perhaps more difficulty the schools throughout the country 
must be made thoroughly efficient. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer need therefore have no apprehensions of any sud- 
denly large demand upon the national income for education. 
It is obvious, that even if we were to admit> that Mr. Baines 
has accurately anticipated the largest outlay which this mea- 
sure could entail upon the country, (and he is not likely to 
have erred by an under estimate,) tbe growth of this charge 
must be slow, inasmudi as it must be attended at every step, 
though not in all its form8> by equivalent contributions from 
private charity. 

That the very gradual increase of the grant has been con- 
templated by Government, is obvious, because the sum to be 
voted in Parliament this year is to undergo no increase. 

But there is another very obvious inference from Mr. Baines' 
statistics^ which affords the most convincing proof of the &llacy 
of his assumption, that the present condition and prospects of 
elementary education are satisfectory. At present, there are 
scarcely any apprenticed pupil teachers in England. The only 
assistants which schoolmasters now have are, with rare excep-* 
tions, unpaid monitors, from eight to thirteen years of age. 
When a provision from the national resources for 80,000 pupil 
teachers, and 30,000 stipendiary monitors, or one trained 
assistant for every 25 scholars, is introduced into the estimate, 
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no one questions that it is necessary to make some such a pro- 
vision, either from private charity or by means of public grants. 
On all hands, it is admitted that the monitorial system has 
failed, and that it is necessary to substitute the services of 
trained apprentices between the ages of thirteen and nineteen^ 
for those of monkors between the ages of eight and thirteen. 
If, therefore, the aid of the State be rejected, voluntary charity 
will have to provide the whole charge of this arrangement. 

In like manner, few masters have charge of elementary 
sdiools who have passed through any education, comparable to 
that proposed to be accomplished by five years of apprenticeship 
to a skilful master, followed by two or three yeara' training in a 
Normal school. If, therefore, the efficiency of the schoolmaster 
is to be increased in all the elementary schools of England, to 
tfee standard contemplated by the Government, some such system 
i^ that proposed by the Committee of Council must be adopted, 
«Mwi the charge of erecting and supporting Normal schobls, if 
laot in part provided for by public grants, must be wholly met 
by private charity. 

The same remarks apply to the expense to be incurred for 
making provision for a sufficient income to support a trained 
schoolmaster in respectability and comfort. If .education is to 
be within the reach of every working man — if the schools are 
to be well furnished ; provided with sufficient books and appa- 
ratus ; taught by skilful masters, and well-trained assistants, 
though ,we may demur to Mr. Baines' estimate as exagge- 
rated, yet the outlay must eventually be considerable. Mr. 
Baines' estimate of the amount required to carry into execution 
the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education 
(1,742,500/.), together with the sums necessary to fulfil the con- 
ditions of the grants included in that estimate (1,880,000/.) 
amount to 3,622,500/. This result is in itself a proof of the ex- 
aggeration in which Mr. Baines has indulged. Is there the 
slightest hope that, from voluntary contributions and school penc^ 
one half this sum could be raised^ and every school be made 
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as eflScient as the Minutes require. If, for the 'sake of argu* 
ment, we should assume that an efficient system of National Edu- 
cation could not be maintained without a large outlay, the ope- 
ration of the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion would very slowly bring upon the State that portion of this 
charge (one half) which would have to be sustained from the 
public resources. Every fresh increment of expense would have 
to be met with an equal amount derived from private charity. 
The funds at the disposal of Parliament would have to meet no 
burthen for which private benevolence did not first spontaneously 
supply its offering. Such a system is therefore under the double 
check of public opinion as expressed in voluntary charity, and 
of the national feeling as it may find expression in Parliament. 
No system could be devised more dependent on popular 
favour. Unless the whole administration of public education 
should as cordially enlist the sympathies of the public, as asso^ 
ciations purely dependent on voluntary subscriptions do, the 
sources of local charity would dry up ; the conditions, of the 
public grants would fail to be fulfilled, and the whole fabric? 
would crumble into ruin. On the other hand, if the system 
were found to be inconsistent with public rights, or to operate 
in any way so as to give umbrage to Parliament, it would be 
under the check of an annual vote. During all the earlier 
stages of its progress, much vigilance would naturally attend 
its operation, and it would in each year be subject to such 
alterations as Parliament might reqidre. While in its infency^ 
and therefore in the feebleness of immaturity, it would have 
acquired no powers of resistance to salutary changes. The 
l^an, if necessary, might be moulded according to the will of 
the Legislature ; and it is obvious that the Government have 
been of opinion, that a measure strictly tentative and experi- 
mental in its character, afforded the fairest chances of solving, 
in the course of years, all the difficulties of this most complex 
question. 

With respect, therefore, both to the nature and the extent of 
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the annual outlay from the public resources required for the 
execution of these MinuteSf the power of Parliament will be 
continually exercised. For this reason, the introduction of a 
plan for the improvement of the education of the pocn*, in the 
form of regulations affecting the appropriation of a sum of 
money annually voted by Parliament, affords a much larger 
amount of security that public opinion will be continually 
directed to the subject, and will have an opportunity to exercise 
a legitimate control, tbrough the press and the representative 
system, than if a measure were submitted in the form of a 
Bill for a complete system of education, and having been car- 
ried through all its stages, were subject to repeal only by a 
similar process. 

The growth of the outlay contemplated under these Minutes 
must therefore be slow, not only because the amount derived 
from private charity must undergo an equal increase, but like- 
wise because it will be under the annual control of Parliament, 
and subject to all those hindrances which prevent the rapid growth 
of expense in any public department. If in the course of some 
years, it should be found that the public interest in the educa* 
tion of the working classes, and the estimate of its importance 
among the poor had increased so far that the sums derived 
from school pence, and from private subscriptions^ and the 
efficiency of the schools, occasioned a demand for a consider* 
able increase of the parliamentary grant, and if public opinion 
in Parliament had watched the growth of this system with 
approbation, it would be within the power of Parliament to 
pass a measure giving the sanction of law to a system which had 
passed through every step of trial, and had, with whatever 
modifications, been sanctioned by experience. 
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Appendix A. 

PLAN OF COMBINED EDUCATION ATTRIBUTED TO THE 

GOVERNMENT DURING LORD MELBOURNE'S 

ADMINISTRATION. 



Normal School. 



Model School. 



ReliiHous Instruc- 
tion in Model 
School. 
General. 

Special. 
Chaplain. 
Dissenters. , 



Licensed 
Minister. 



Scriptures read 
daily in School. 

Roman Catholics, 



Simultaneous 
Method. I 
Classes. 



Gallery. 



Instruction in 
Industry. 



EXTRACT from the Minutes of the Committee of Council appointed to 
superintend the Application of any Sums voted by Parliament far the pur- 
pose (f promoting Public Education, 

April 13, 1839. 

Eead, The foUowiDg scfaeroe for the future guidance of the Committee : ▼«. 

*< To found a school, in which candidates for the office of teacher in schools 
for the poorer classes, may acquire the knowledge necessary to the exercise of 
their future profession, and may be practised in the most i^prored methods of 
religious and moral training and instruction. 

" This school to include a Model School, in which children of all ages, from 
three to fourteen, may be taught and trained, in sufficient numbers to fonn an 
Infant School, as well as schools for children aboFe seren. 

'< Religious instruction to be considered as general and special. 

*' Religion to be combined with the whole matter of instruction, and to regu- 
late the entire system of discipline. 

" Periods to be set apart for such peculiar doctrinal instruction as may be 
required for the religious training of the children. 

To appoint a chaplain to conduct the religious instruction of children whose 
parents or guardians belong to the Established Church. 

** The parent or natural guardian of any other child to be permitted to secure 
the attendance of the licensed minister of his own persuasion, at the period ap- 
pointed for special religious instruction, in order to give such instruction apart. 

'* To appoint a licensed minister to give such special religious instructioii 
wherever the number of children in attendance on the Model School belonging 
to any religious body dissenting from the Established Church, is such as to 
appear to this Committee to require such special provision. 

*' A portion of every day to be devoted to the reading of the Scriptures in the 
School, under the general direction of the Committee, and superintendence ot 
the rector. Roman Catholics, if their parents or guardians require it, to read 
their own version of the Scriptures, either at the time fixed for reading the 
Scriptures, or at the hours of special instruction. 

" To arrange the classes in separate rooms or sections of the same apartment, 
divided by partitions, so as to enable the simultaneous method to be ap|ilied to 
40 or 50 children of similar proficiency. 

** To adopt means to assemble a greater number of children for simultaneous 
instruction on subjects not so technical as to require a division into classes of 50. 

*' To include instruction in industry as a special department of the moral 
training of the children. 
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<* To give such a character to the matter of instruction in the school as to keep Special C!h\raeter 

it in dose relation with the condition of workmen and serrants. ^ Secular In- 

•traction. 
'' Besides the physical training of the children in rarious employments, to Phydcal 

introduce such exercises during the hours of recreation as will derelop their "^^i^nf • 

strength and activity. 

** To render the moral training of the children at all times an object of special Moral Training. 

solicitude. 

"NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Candidate 
^ To profide apartments for the residence of me candidate teachers. Teachen to re- 

« To construct the class-rooms so as to afford the candidate teachers an oppor- fff;, Koonw . 
tunity of attending each class in the Model School without distracting the 
attention of the children or of the teacher. 

^^ To provide means for the instruction of the candidate teachers in the theory Meant of 
of their art, and for furnishing them with whatever knowledge is necessary foril***'"***®" •"* 
success in it. 

'* To appoint a Rector to give lectures upon the method and matter of instruc- Rector * hit 
tion, and on the whole art of training children of the poor. To regulate the duties, 
reading and exercises of the candidate teachers, and to examine them. To 
determine the order in which they may be admitted to the practice of their art 
in the school, and at length intrusted with the conjoint management of classes, 
and to superintend their ultimate examination, subject to the rules of this 
Committee. 

<' The religious instruction of the candidate teachers to form an essential and Religious Instmc- 
INTominent element of their studies, and no certificate to be granted unless the xeachenT"******^ 
authorized religious teacher have previously attested his confidence i|i the 
character, religious knowledge, and seal of the candidate whose religious in- 
struction he has superintended. 

** The religious instruction of all candidate teachers connected with the Es- Chaplain to in- 
tablished Church to be committed to the Chaplain, and the special religious belonging*!© S- 
instruction to be committed (in any case in which a widi to that effect is tablblied Chureb. 
expressed) to the licensed Minister of the religious persuasion of the candidate DisMntm' Li- 
teacher, who is to attend the school at stated periods, to assist and examine the ^ mister. 
candidate teachers in their reading on religious subjects, and to afford them 
spiritual advice. 

<' The candidate teachers in all other respects to conform to such regulations internal Disci- 
as'respects the entire internal economy of the household as may be issued by £l{j*®f' Normal 
the Rector, with the approval of this Committee. 

** To provide accommodation in the Model School for at least 450 children. Number of 
who should lodge in the household, vii., 120 infants, 200 boys and girls re- S*^V*^PJ* 
ceiving ordinary instruction, and 60 boys and 50 girls receiving superior 
instruction, and 30 children probably absent from sickness or other causes. 

''To establish a day school of 150 or 200 children of all ages and both Day Schdbl. 
sexes, in which the candidate teachers may realize the application of the best 
methods of instruction, under the limitations and obstructions which must arise 
in a small village or town day school. '* 
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Appbndi^ B. 

PLAN OF COMBIMfeD BDUGATION, INTRODUCED INTO 

PARLIAMENT BY 60VBENMBN7\ 

DURING SIR ROBERT PERL'S ADMINISTRATION. 



Conatitation of 
SehooU to be 
provided in Fae< 
tory Distrids. 



Clause (G.) 
Appointment of 
the (clerical 
Trustee. 
One Trustee to 
be appointed by 
him. 



(Clausi D.) 



7%e Edueatiou Clauses (as amendsd b^ iks CommUtts} «f a BUI fir regu- 
lating tks ^aphpMtU of Children and Young Persens in FactorieSf and 
for the better Education of Children in Factory Districts, Mag 1, 1843. 
6 Victoria. 

49. A^d whereas it is necessary that means shoulci be tal^en to provide 
proper schools in places where cbildrea reside who are employed in factories so 
that the children may receive a religious and useful education ; be it enacted. 
That every school which shall be fQrme4 i^ndeF the provisions of th^ Act, or iu 
which the constitutioD and regulations as hereinafter provided shall be adopted, 
shall receive and educate any of the children resideut in the district assigned to 
such school, but the children employed in t»cUftm in suph district^ o? the 
children of my family, part of which family may be employed therein, who 
may be sent thither by their parents, ihall be r^o^i?ed in preference to other 
scholars, so long as the school-fees for such children ^aU b^ 4nly pf^id ; a<^ 
such school shall be under the management of the trustee to b? appointed in the 
manner hereinafter directed. 

60, And be it enacted, That when the school shall b^ intended for a pll^ 
for which there shall be only one o^ciating minister, such p^inister, and the 
trustees hereinafter provided, shall be the trustees of the school, sueh minister 
being termed th^ clerical trustee ; an4 vhen ther9 shall be two or more minis- 
ters officiating in any such place, or where the school shall be intended for two 
or more, or parts of two or more ecclesiastical districts, the bishop pf the diocese 
within which such school shall be situated shall fron^ time to time, as occasion 
may require, appoint from such ministers, ox from the ministers officiating in 
the several districts, one to be the clerical trustee of the school, who shall bold 
his office as such trustee so long as the said bishop shall deem prop^, and so 
long as he shall continue to be a minister officiating in the sai^ place ; and the 
said bishop shall forward the appointment of the clerical trustee to the returning 
ofi^cer hereinafter provided, until the first board of trustees shall have been 
formed, and afterwards to the trustees of the said school ; and the clerical 
trustee shall, at the time when the said trustees of the school hereinafter provided 
shall be elected, appoint in writing some person, being a churchwarden of or in 
the place for which the said school shall be intended, or being a person qualified 
to be elected a trustee, as hereinafter provided, to be one of the trustees of the 
said school, and shall send the appointment to the returning officer or the 
trustees of the said school. 

51. And be it enacted, That before any school shall^be established under the 
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proTisIoni of thii Act, the justices of the {)eace of the division or place in which Justicei at Petty 

the district for which the school is intended is situated, or when it is sitimted in SSS^R^SuSng 

two or more divisions, then the justices of such one of those petty sessional divi- Officer at first 

sions as the Committee of Her M^esty's Council on Education shall by m order tSSSS after- 

sealed with their seal declare, shall, on receipt of an order for that purpose from 'wards. 

the said Committee of Council under their seal, held a petty session, and shall 

appoint some proper person to be a returning officer at the first election of the 

trustees of the said school, and the trustefs thereof, one month previous to every 

subsequent election of a trustee, shall appoint some proper person to be the 

riming officer thereat ; and such returning officer shall, when requisite, procure 

the appointment ef the clerical trustee from the bish^ of tb* dioeese, and 

require the pineal trustee to appoint and to seqd to him the appointment of the 

trustee appointed by such clerical trustee, and shall conduct the election of the 

other trustees, and return the person or persons appointed or eleeted respectively. 

53, And be it enaeted. That when there shall be any number of persons, not Clause (E.) ^ 
less than twenty, who shall each have voluntarily subscribed a donation of 10/. ^1^^ amomit ' 
at the least in one sum towards the expenditure in the maintenance of the school to elect One 
in any one of the three years immediately preceding any election, or the sum of 
1/. at the least for the two successive years immediately preceding any election, 
or one of whom shall have given the site for the said school, the returning o$cer 
afbicsaid shall summon a meeting of such subscribers and donors at the school 
or in some convenient place, and such subscribers and donors as are present at 
such meeting shall elect some one person and no more, qualified as hereinafter 
provided, to be a trustee of the said school. 

53. And be it enacted, That four persons^ qualified as hereinafter provided. Clause (F.) 
shall be elected by the persons who shall have been assessed to the poor-rates in ^jSTlKar'* ** 

. any part of the place to which the said school shall be assigned, for a period of Tmsteet. 
not less than twelve months previous to the day of publication of the notice of 
the election, on lands, tenements or hereditaments of the net annual value of 
lOL 'and upwards, to act as trustees jointly with the trustees hereinbefore 
provided ; and any rate*payer qualified to vote in the election of such trustees, 
may put in nomination at such eleotion all or any of the requisite number of 
persons qualified as h^in provided. 

54. And be it enacted. That the said returning officer sliall cause public Clause (G.) 
notice to be given of tiie election of such trustees, and shall in such notice Election of Four 
require a nomination of persons qualified to be trustees to be sent to him in J^"??^ ^^ *^® 
wilting, signed by a person qualified to make such nomination, on or before a 

certain day to be fixed in such notice, being seven days at least from the publi- 
cation thereof; and if the names of four qualified persons only shall be sent to 
him, he shall return the same as trustees of the school ; but if more than four 
qualified persons be nominated, the persons qualified to vote in such election as 
aforesaid shall proceed to elect the proper number, so however that no person 
shall vote for more than two of the persons so nominated. 

6§. And be it enacted, That in every case of a contested election, the return- CT'Ausi (H.) "" 
11^ officer shall cause a voting paper to be prepared, according to the form in ^^ 

the Schedule hereunto annexed marked (£.) No. 1„ and to be delivered at the 
place of abode, or place of business, within the district of every person qualified 
to vote in such Section, in which voting paper shall be set forth the names of 
every qualified person nominated and of the person nominating, and directions 
as to the mode of election, and the day wh^, and the person by whom the said 
V0ting paper shall be collected, and tibe person to whom the same shall be di- 
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CiJivn (I.) 
Power to Return- 
ing OfReet to call 
for and inspect 
the Poor Rates. 



Clause (K.) 
Qualification of 
Trustees. 



Clavsx (L) 
Default of ap- . 
pointment or 
election of 
Trustees not to 
prevent the 
others from 
acting. 

Clause (M.) 
Duration of tlie 
o(Bee of Trustee, 
and provision for 
extraordinary 
yacancies. 



rected shall write the names of the^'person or persons for whom he intends to 
vote in such roting paper, and shall sign the same ; or if he cannot write, shall 
cause the names to be written, and shall affix his mark thereto in the presence 
of some witness, who shall attest the same ; and the said retnming officer shall 
cause the said voting papers to be collected on the third day after they shall 
have been so delivered, unless such day shall be Sunday, Christmas-day, or 
Good Friday, in which cases the same shall be collected on the fourth day, and 
he shall scrutinize the votes, and shall determine the peraon or persons duly 
elected, and shall thereupon make out a list containing the names of the per- 
sons nominated, and the number of votes given to each person in case of a con- 
test, and the names of the persons duly elected, together with the name of tiie 
clerical trustee, the person appointed by him, and the person (if any) elected by 
the subscribers to the said school, which list he shall sign ahd shall deliver, 
together with all the voting papers received by him, to Ihe trustees of the said 
school at their first meeting after the election, and he shall cause copies of such 
list to be published in the district of the said school, and shall send a notice to 
every person so appointed or elected of such his appointment or election, and 
shall at the first election of Trustees specify therein some one of the seven follow- 
ing days for the first meeting of Uie trustees. 

56. And be it enacted. That the said returning officer shall, for the purposes 
of such election, have full authority to call for and inspect any book containing 
any rate made for the relief of the poor in any place, wholly or in part within 
the district of such school during the period of twelve months previous to 
such election ; and every person having the custody of any such book reftising, 
or wilfully neglecting, to produce the same to the said returning officer, shall 
be liable to a penalty of 20/. to be recovered as other penalties under this Act. 

57. And be it enacted. That any person being assessed to the current poor« 
rate of any place wholly or partly within the district of the said school, in 
respect of property situated within such district, and whose assessment is among 
the first third of the assessments, arranged according to the amounts of rental 
from the highest to the lowest, any person being usually resident within hye 
miles of the school, who shall have given the site thereof, or one-tenth part of 
the entire original cost of the school-buildings, or shall have given a sum of 20/. 
at the least towards the expenditure in the maintenance of the school, during 
any one of the three immediately preceding years, or shall have subscribed the 
sum of 2/. at the least thereto, for two successive years immediately preceding 
the publication of the notice of the said election, shall be qualified to be a 
trustee ; provided that where any firm or partnership shall be assessed, the 
amount of the assessment shall be divided by the number of persons whose 
names shall be expressed in the rate, and each of such persons shall be deemed 
to be assessed at the amount assigned to him by such division, and no person 
shall be deemed to be qualified in respect of the assessment whose name is not 
set forth on the said rate. 

68. And be it enacted, That the omission of the clerical trustee to appoint a 
trustee, or of the subscribers to elect a trustee, or the default of the election of 
all or any of the requisite number of the trustees, io be elected by the rate- 
payers, shall not prevent the other trustees who shall have been appointed or 
elected, from proceeding to act, and from acting in the management of the 
school and the execution of the duties of the trust. 

59. And be it enacted, That the persons other than the clerical trustee^ who 
shall be the trustees of the said school, shall continue to act for five years from 
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the time when they shall be^appointed or elected, unless the Committee of 

Council shall, with respect to the first period of such appointment and election, 

order that a new appointment and election shall take place at some convenient 

period in the fifth year; but upon the happening of any extraordinary vacancy 

which shall be caused by the resignation, death, or removal beyond five miles 

from the said school, of any trustee appointed by the clerical trustee or elected 

by the subscribers, a fresh appointment or election shall forthwith take place ; 

and when there shall be two extraordinary vacancies among the trustees elected 

by the rate-payers, and not sooner, an election of trustees to fill those vacancies 

shall take place, and all appointments and elections upon every extraordinary 

vacancy shall be conducted in the same manner as in the case of the ordinary 

appointments and elections respectively: Provided, That if there be only 

two extraordinary vacancies among the trustees elected by the rate-payers, each 

voter, in the event of a contest, shall vote for one of the persons nominated only. -, ^''^^■* (^:2 
_ ' , , . , . , . 1 , , Duration in oflSce 

60. And be it enacted. That the trustee appointed or elected upon any extra- of Trustee elected 

ordinary vacancy shall remain in office until the next general appointment of **** extraordinary 
trustees; and that any trustee continuing to be qualified may at any vacancy Trustees may be 
be re-appointed or re-elected, as the case may be ; and if there he a default of re^ppomted. 
appointment or election, the respective trustees in office at the time of the election 
may continue to act as such until the expiration of the next period of five years. 

61. And be it enacted. That the said trustees shall meet once at least in Meetings of 
every month, at a place and time to be agreed upon at the opening of the said ' ^^** 
school, and to be settled from time to time by the said trustees : Provided 
always, that any trustee or inspector of schools appointed under this Act may 
summon a special meeting, by a notice in writing to all the trustees residing 

within the district ; and at all meetings of the trustees, the clerical trustee, if 
present, shall preside, and any inspector of schools may attend thereat and take 
part in the discussions, but on no occasion vote ; and no questions shall be de- 
termined, unless three members at least be present, except as to the admission of 
a child, and the enforcement of any regulations specially authorized by any 
bye-law of such school to be enforced by a less number than three trustees, and 
the question of an adjournment ; and in cases of equality of votes, the chair- 
man shall have a second or casting vote : Provided also, That no bye-law shall 
be valid unless it shall have been determined at a meeting of the trustees, held 
not less than three clear days after notice in writing has been given to all the 
trustees residing within the district of the bye-law intended to be proposed, and 
unless such bye-law shall have been confirmed at the next ordinary meeting of 
the trustees, held not less than fourteen days after the former meeting, nor until 
a copy of the same shall have been sent to the said Committee of Council, and 
they shall have affixed their seal thereto, upon being satisfied that it is in nowise 
contrary to the constitution of the school. 

62. And be it enacted, that the trustees shall determine the hours during The powers of the 
which the school shall be kept open, so, however, that the children employed in g^J^T ^ * 
factories shall be enabled to attend, as hereinbefore provided ; and shall deter- 
mine the amount of the school fee, so that nevertheless it shall not exceech3^. 

a week for any child employed in a factory, the employment of each class, 
during every hour of the day, the books and ^apparatus to be used in the said 
school, the number and times of the holidays which, exclusive of any holidays 
on any of the usual fasts and festivals of the Church, shall not exceed. three 
weeks in each year, except with the consent in writing of an inspector, the 
appointment, suspension or diimisal of the master or his assistants, their remu- 
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Iteration, and every question relative to the discipline and management of ihtt 
school, and when three trustees concur therein, the dismissal of any child there- 
from for misconduct : Provide always, That the appointment of the master 
shal] not be Talid unless the bishop of the diocese approve thereof : Provided 
also. That if ^any ttustee at an ordinary meeting make complaint iti writing 
that the books selected by the trustees, and used in the school, are objectiotiable 
for reasons expressly set'forth, or that 'within the space of two months preri- 
ously to such meetit g,,the constitution and regulations of the school in this Act 
prescribed have been aeparted from in some essential particular, or of any 
matter relating] to tbe conduct of the master or of any assistant master, and 
that such complaint do set forth distinctly the special cause of complaint, the 
trustees shall be specially summoned in the manner hereinbefore set ibrth to 
meet within ten days to 'consider the complaint, and at such meeting sAiall 
decide thereon ; and if any trustee, of Such school shall not be satisfied with 
their decision, he may, within fourteen days thereafter, apjjeal to theCoihmittee 
of Council on Bducation, who may inquire into the matter of the complaitit^ 
and their decision shall be binding on the said trustees, who are hereby 
required to conform to any order given by the said committee, touching the 
matter referred to them, or to dismiss the master or any assistant master of whom 
such complaint shall be made. 

63. And be it enacted, That if at any time application shall be made by 
ten persons at least working in the factories in the neighbourhood of any such 
school to the trustees thereof, requesting that the said school may be opeii fot 
evening instruction) the said trustees shall forthwith prescribe rules fbr the ma« 
nagement of an evening school, such rules to be deem^ bye-laws within the 
meaning of this Act, and shall determine the i^es to be paid by each person for 
instruction thereat ; and if such number of persons a^ aforesaid shall be willing 
to engage to attend such school under those rules, and to pay the fees so 
appointed, the said trustees shall be required to open^ and so long as an ade- 
quate number of scholars shall continue to pay the necessary fees, to keep open 
the said school as an evening school for at least OM hour and a half on three 
days at least in every week, and to provide a proper mclster for the instruction 
of such persons. 

64. And be it enacted, That the master of every school to be provided for 
the education of children, under any of the powers of this Act, shall be re- 
quired to Uauch the Holy Scriptures, in the Version appointed by law to be 
used in churches, to such scholars as shall be of proper age to learn thcf Same, 
and shall teach from no other book of religion whatever (except as hereinafter 
provided), and such teaching of the Holy Scriptures shall be conducted hf and 
under the immediate direction of the said master ; and at the opting and the 
close of school, daily, the master and scholars shall join in Divine Worship, 
using no other prayer than the Lord's Prayer, and the master shall read icfine 
passage of the Holy Scriptures t Provided, That if the parent of any child being 
a Roman Catholic shall notify to the trustees that, on the ground of rdigioui 
objection, he desires that such child may not be present at stidi teaehhig or 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, nor at such Divine Worship as afbresaid, he 
shall not be required to be present at such times, but shall be employed in any 
matter of instruction not religious in a room apart. 

T^*"iwSa^^^" ®^* ^-^^ ^ ** enacted, That religious instruction shall be given by the master 
may be given to the scholars of every such school, save as hereinafter excepted, in the catechism 
from the Gate- ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^|j^, portions ef the liturgy of the Chtireh of England as by law tstax 



What Religions 
Instruction shall 
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bliabed a« the derioal tnuite ma/ appoint, at lueb periodi not exceeding one hpur chiim and Li-', 
in the same day» nor three hours in each week for each scholar, as the trustees ^^.*° 
maj select i Provided alwayS) That the building of every school established 
and regulated aeconling to the provisions to this Act, shall be so constructed as 
tQ contain at least one class-room, separate from the general school-rooms, and 
ibat such scholan as aforesaid shall be so instructed in a room apart from those 
scholars whose parents desire they shall not be present at such religious instruc- 
laoa ; and that the time selected tot such religious instruction shall be the hour 
ioamediately after the opening ot immediately before the close of school in the 
morning or in the afternoon ; and the mode in which such religious instruction 
shall be given by the master shall be determined by the clerical trustee, and 
the books which may be used for that purpose shall be selected by the Arch- 
bishops of both provinces; and it shall be lawful for such clerical trustee, or 
for such other person as he may appoint, at such periods, to instruct, catechise, 
and examine such children, as he may deem it advisable, except as hereinafter 
provided, in the principles of their religion, and to commence and close such 
instruction lirith such prayers from the liturgy as he may select : Provided also, 
That no inspector of schools shall inquire into the religious instruction 
which the clerical trustee is authorised to give or to direct to be given in such 
schools, nor into the religious instruction authorised by the trusts of the deed 
of conveyance, or endowment to be given under the direction of a minister of 
the Established Church in any other schools, nor examine the scholars in such 
religious instruction^ nor make any report thereon, unless he receive authority 
fot that purpose from the archbishop of the province, or from the bishop of the 
diocese* 

66. And be it eilacted, That if the parent of any scholar shall notify to the ^"^^^ *^* ^' 
master or trustees that he desites Uiat such scholar may not be present at the no^ Child shallbe 
periods when such catechism or portions of the liturgy are taught as aforesaid, compelled to at- 
.. 1 11 . . 1 i. 1 ^ ^ 1 i_ r„ . . . . . 7 tend the Reh- 

li shall not be lawnil for any person to compel sucn child to l)e present at such gioos Instruction. 

periods, nor to pUnish or otherwise molest such child for not being present } and 
it shall net be lawful for the trustees or master of the said school, or any other 
person, to give or permit to be given in the said school any religious instruction 
to such seholar, except the reading and teaching of the Holy Scriptures as 
hereinbefore appointed } and such child shall at the periods when such cate- 
chism or portions of the liturgy are taught as aforesaid be instructed in some 
other branch of knowledge taught in the school. 

67. And be it enacted, That the trustees of the school shall appoint a day in Clause (O.) 
each week, to be approved by the Committee of Council on Education, in p^JStTday in^ 
which any scholar whose parent desires he may not be present when such cate- which such 
chism and liturgy are taught as aforesaid, may, during three of the usual leceWe ReHgioua 
school-hours, receive religious instruction from the licensed minister of the Instruction ftom 
chapel in which such parent attends divine worship, or fVom any persoh whom nister, or from 
such licensed minister may appoint; and any such scholar shall be permitted ^^Y Y^^ \T 
to attend such instruction whenever his parent shall notify to the trustees that 

such licensed minister, or the person appointed by him, will be present at the 
time 90 appointed in eadi wedt as aforesaid, at some convenient place other 
than the school-house, in order to give, such religious instruction to such 
child. 

68. And be it enacted. That the master and sudi other persons as the clerical cju!^^^'^ 
trustee may appoint shall, On^Sundays and on Christmas-day and Good Friday, on Sundays tS^ 
mt sach timei and under inch regulations as the clerical trustee may direct, Scholars who fcre 
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Memben of the open and attend such tcbool for the piupose of affordibg relq^ous instractton to 

Und^and'^wSe memben of the Church of England according to the doctrines and principles 

Puents d«dre thereof, and liiall give such instruction to every young person who may wish to 

them to attend, j^j^i^^ school at those times, and to every child whose parents shall desire such 

attendance ; and such master shall cause every child and young person not pie- 

▼ented by any reasonable impediment, who shall receive the religious instructiai 

at the said school, on such days as aforesaid, to attend under the care of the 

master the Divine worship of the Church of England, at least once on every 

such day at the church or chapel which the clerical trustee may select, or at the 

said school if the clerical trustee cannot select any convenient church or chapel 

where there is adequate accommodation for such children and young pecsooi, 

and will provide Divine worship in such school for the benefit of such children 

and young persons. 

8 h''^^i{di^ ^^* ^^ ^ ^^ enacted. That the premises belonging to a school establidied 

only to be lued And regulated according to the provisions of tins Act may be used for occasional 

^thT XS'^*"" ""^ temporary purposes other than those required by this Act, with the consent 

oept with the con- thereto of all the trustees resident within three miles of the said school, in writing, 

tS xJiiS^* »' but not otherwise. 

Power to Tras- ''®* -^^ ^ ^* enacted. That it shall be lawful for the major part of the trus- 

tees of other tees of any school existing, or which may hereafter exist, in any place in which 
Se benefiu o?*** children reside who are employed in factories, and in which school, according 
this Act. to the trusts declared in the deed of the conveyance thereof, or according to the 

practice thereat, such practice not being ccmtrary to any of the trusts declared 
in the said deed which shall be at that time lawful, the Catechism or Ijiturgy 
of the Established Church shall be taught, to forward the deed or deeds by 
which the tnuts of the said school shall have been declared, if any such exist, 
or an attested copy thereof, to the Committee'of Council on Education, together 
with a memorial to be signed by the Bishop of the Diocese in which the said 
school shall be situated, in testimony of his consent thereto, setting forth the 
particulars of such school, and requesting to be allowed to adopt tiie coostttu- 
ttOQ and regulations prescribed by this Act ; and thereupon it shall be lawful 
for the Lords of the said Committee to make such inquiries as they may deem 
expedient as to the constitution, conduct and management of the said school, 
and its necessity or utility for the education of the children employed in the 
factories in the neighbourhood, and if they see fit, to issue a certificate in the 
form No. II., in the Schedule hereunto annexed, marked (E.), empowering the 
trustees of the said school to adopt the provisions of this Act in regard to the 
constitution and regulation of the said school, and assigning tlie district which 
shall be liable, according io the provisions of this Act, to contribute towards tfas 
maintenance thereof; provided that no such certificate assigning a district 
which shall comprise a part only of any ecclesiastical district, or two or more 
such districts, shall be valid, unless the Bishop of the Diocese shall content 
thereto ; and thenceforth, so soon as the said Committee shall issue the requisite 
order, the trustees of tlie said school shall be appointed and elected respectivdy, 
and the said school shall be regulated, and the instruction thereat shall be given 
according to the provisions herein enacted ; and it shall be entitled to aM die 
rights, privileges and advantages conferred upon a school erected under the 
authority of this Act. 
Ct.at78i(R.) 71. And be it enacted, That if any school shall be hereafter erected or en- 
to beCTwuSm ' dowed by voluntary subscriptions wholly or partially, and in the deed of con- 
obtain the benefit veyance it shall be declared that the constitution of the school and the trustees 
of this Act. 
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thereof, and tiie regalation and management thereof, and the education thereat, 
may be according to the provisions of this Act ; and if on application made to 
them by the major part of the trustees thereof, in writing, to be signed by the 
minister of the place wherein the said school shall be situated, and ten persons 
at the least, who would be qualified to act as trustees of a school erected in such 
place under the provisions of this Act, the Committee of Council on Education 
shall be satisfied that such school is necessary for the education of children 
employed in the factories in the neighbourhood, and shall give a certificate 
according to the form No. III. in the Schedule hereunto annexed, marlted (E.), 
and shall assign a district which shall be liable to contribute towards the future 
maintenance thereof, it shall thenceforth be taken to be a school within this 
Act, and thall be entitled to all the benefits conferred thereby on a school 
erected under the provisions thereof; and so soon as the said Committee shall 
issue the requisite order, the trustees thereof shall be and shall be appointed 
and elected respectively, according to the provinons of this Act. 

72. And be it enacted, That before the said Committee shall, under any of S^„"i*^ej^. 
the powers aforesaid, issue a certificate to the trustees of a school, they shall cation to define 
cause the boundary of the district for which the said school shall be proposed to Boondines ami 
be determined; and if the district shall comprise several parishes, townships, jj^lluribution. 
chapelries, places or ecclesiastical districts, or several parts thereof, shall cause 

an estimate to be made of tlie population and the annual value of the property 
in the several parts of the district, the inquiry into the boundary, amount of 
population and value being made by an Inspector of schools appointed for the 
purposes of this Acl^ in the manner hereinafter provided in the case of a school 
to be erected under the authority of this Act ; and the said Committee shall 
define in such certificate the district to which the school shall be assigned, and 
where requisite the proportion in which each of the several parts therei^ shall be 
liable to contribute to Uie future maintenance of the school ; and a copy of such 
certificate shall be sent to the trustees of the school, and to the overseers of every 
place which shall be affected by such certificate; and the original, together with 
a copy of the deed or deeds of conveyance or trust of the school, if any such 
exist, shall be preserved in the office of the said Committee. 

73. And be it enacted. That if certain m(Hiies shall be subscribed but not Provision for 
sufficient to provide fbr the enlargement of existing school-buildings or the enUmement of 
erection of new school-buildings in any place in which children reside who work School where 
in factories, being a parish, township, chapelry, or ecclesiastical district, nor f^SfficSnt!" 
sufficient to enable the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
according to their established regulations, to advise a grant to be made of a 
sufficient amount to supply the deficiency, but the amount of one-third of the 

cost of the enlargement of the school-buildings, or of the cost of the site, school- 
buildings, and furniture of the school-room, according to an estimate to be 
submitted to and approved of by the said Committee, shall have been sub- 
scribed, it shall be lawful for the incumbent, or licensed Minister of the 
Church of England of the said place, and at least ten other persons qualified 
to act as trustees of a district school in the said place, to present a memorial to 
the said Committee, according to the form No. IV. in the schedule hereunto 
annexed, marked (E.) or to the like efiect, wherein shall be set forth the 
necessity for the enlargement of an existing school, or for providing a residence 
for the master, or the erection of a new school to be constituted and regulated 
in the manner detailed in this Act, tlie site proposed, the estimated cost of the 
enlargement or establishment of Jhe scbool> the amount of the subsmptiuns. 
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atid that tbe stme is inadtquate for anj fucfa purpose as afbresaid ; dnA it sfaall 
be kwfbl for the said Committee, after having ezamiDed the stetements eon- 
taided in the said memorial, and the plans, specification, and estimate for any 
stteh purpose's, and where requisite, the title to the proposed site^ and havaig 
approved thereof, to cause a statement to be drawn up and sealed with their 
seal as to (he facts alleged in the said memorial ; and forthwith to send such 
statement, together with the plans and estimate, to the clerk to the juices of 
the peace of the division withiu which such place is situated, with directions t» 
lay the same before the said jilstices at their next meeting in petty sessions j 
and upon the receipt thereof the said justices shall appoint a day at a period 
not less than tliree weeks, nor more than five weeks distant, lor taking the sasse 
into consideration ; and the said clerk to the justices shall give notice thereof to 
all the justices usually attending the petty sessioiis of sueh division, and shall 
cause a notice (hereof to be affixed upon the ehtirches and chapelt of the said 
place on every Sunday during the interval ; and cm the day so appointed, the 
justices shall make inquiry as to the necessity of the said school in the district, 
and shall hear any evidence that may be tendered to them as to the same being 
necessary or unnecessary, and sliall decide the matter according to the best ef 
their judgment, and shall return a report of such their decision iu writing, 
tinder the hands and seals of any two or more of them, together with the states 
ment, plans, and estimate to the said Committee : provided always, (hat if ^ 
incumbent or licensed minister of such plaee refuses or neglects to sign the 
memorial hereinbefore required, it shall be lawful for the bishop of the diocese 
to authorise the said memorial to be submitted to the Committee of Gotmcil oh 
Bducatien^ without such signature, and the like proceedings may be bad as if 
the said minister had signed the memorial. 

74« And be it enacted, That if the said justices shall report that the enlarge- 
tnent or erection of such school buildings is necessary, add the said Oonamittee 
: thall deem it proper to advise that a grant be mads to the extent of one-tbird ef 
the estimated cost, it shall be lawful for the said Committee jo issue a Certifi- 
cate imder the hand of the Lord President of the Council or other Chairmao of 
the said Committee ibr the time being, sealed with their seal in the form No* Y. 
in the Schedule hereunto annexed, marked (£}.), to the trustees of the said in- 
tended school, authorising them to borrow the requisite amonnti not exceeding 
oue^third part of the estimated cost of the enlargement or ereetioa of Ihe said 
school buildings, upon the terms of repaying the same by annual instalment! 
not exceeding twenty ; and it shall be lawful fyt the Commissieneca fat the 
Issue of Loans fbr Publie Works, Fisheries, and Mher purposes, upon an 
application frotn the idAjor part of the said trustees, to advatit;e an^ sum of 
money, not exceeding the amount mentioned in the said eettifieatei to the laid 
trustees Ibr the purposes of this Act, and such trustees who shall obtain any 
sum of money upon loan Ibr Such purposes a» aforesaid from the said Com- 
missioners ot from any coApany or person^ shall ieeare the repayment thereof, 
by executing a charge in the form No* VI. in the Schedule hereunto annexed, 
marked (E.) ; and when Such district is a place separately maintaining its own 
poor, the overseers thereof shall pay the annual instidments of the said Ion, 
together with the interest due in respect of such loan, and the amount^ if any, 
to be thereafter required towards the future maintenance of the said seheol out 
of the rates levied by them for the relief of the poor : provided al#ay8, that 
nothing herein octataiued shall be deemed to prevent the said Coiiiteittee of 
Council from advieing a gratit to be made of iXie moiety of the «eil jof the 
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«t]l(irgeiii«iit or ereetioa of s^iool buildingi for the purposes of this Act, where 
the other moietjr shall hare been raised by roltmtarj subscriptioas or eon« 
ttibutions* 

75. And be it eiiitefed^ That where the plac4 for which the school shall be Provision for a 
proposed shall be a disteiet, comprising part of a place sot separately maintauiiDg ^^^piJI^n^^ 
its own poor, or parts of several parishes, townships, ohapelries, or ecclesiastic^ separately main- 
districts, it shall be lawful for the said Committee of Council, on receipt of a ^*"* **■ **^ 
■aemorial from a moiety as least of the officiating ininisters, and not less than 

Ten other persons qualified to act as Trustees in sueh district, if they shall 
deem it adri^able) to send an Inspector of Schools a^^inted for the purposes of 
tfeie Aet to examine into the necessity of the enlargement Or erection of such 
•dhool buildin||d, and to determine the boundary of such district^ and if neces- 
sary, to estimate the amount of the population, and the annual value of the 
property, in the several parts of sueh district, and to report thereon to the said 
GoramitteO) having full power for this purpose to in^ct every parochial rate, 
assessment, valuation, map, survey or plan, of the place or places to which his 
niqulry extends, and to make copies or extracts from the same ; and the said 
Inspector shall give notice by advertisement in one or more public newspapers 
eircalating in the said proposed district^ of the day, hour and place, when and 
where the inquiry shall be commenced) and if the said C^ommittee, after 
receiving such report, shall think proper, they shall define the boundaries of the 
said district, and shall cause a copy of the description of the boundary to be 
sent to the memorialists \ and thereupon the like proceedings may be bad and 
taken in all respeots, and subject to all the previsions hereinbefore contained as 
may be had and taketi in respeot to the enlargement or erection of school 
buildings, intended for a place separately maintaining its own poor, and to the 
obtaining of a lo«a towards the expenses of the site and buildings of such 
soboeli provided always, that if the district shall be in two or more petty 
Sessional divisions* tiie Lords of the said Committee may cause the inquiry as 
to the necessity of such sehool to be determined by tlie Justices of such one of 
these petty sessional divisions, as they iaaay think fit^ 

76. And be it eiiaeted, That where the district shall comprise a part only charge oC the 
of a plaee separately maintaining ite own poor, such part alone shall be liable *^^' 

to contribute towards the eost and future maintenance of the said school \ and 
where several sueh places, or several parts thereof, shall be combined, the said 
Oonimittee shall by an order under their seal declare the proportions in which 
the several parts shall contribute towards the payment of tlie cost of the enlarge- 
ment or the «Fedtion of the said sohool buildings, and the future maintenance 
of the sohool, regard being had to the population and annual value of the 
property in each part, the said Committee being also empowered from time to 
titne to alter the proportiotis of the respective contributions towards such maiu- 
tefumee as they shall deem expedient* 

T7. And be it enacted. That when by virtue of any certificate of the said How the Charges 
Committee of Council, to be given under the provisions of this Act, any place ^^ ^^ be raised. 
which separately maintains its own poor shall be assigned for the maintenance 
of a sehool, the overseers thereof shall pay the sums of money which sh^U be 
required by them, as hereinafter provided, out of the rates raised by them for 
the relief of the poot of such place ; and when the whole or any portion of the 
eost of the maintenance or of the enlargement or erection of school buildings and 
matntenanee of a school is under any such certificate or order of the said Com- 
mittee ae »lbresiud^ to be raised from any part only of a place separately mw- 
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taining its own poor, the OTcrteert of the poor of tiie place of which it it a part 
•hall caufe the tame to be aMeoed upoD the persons liable in socb part to the 
payment of the poor-rate, in proportion to their assessment to such rate, and 
shall collect the same from soch persons, and shall have all the powers, autho- 
rities, protections and immunities in respect to sudi assessment and collection 
. ^ . ^ ^^y ™A]r then have by law in respect to the assessment and collection of the 

the Site. poor-rates. 

78. And be it enacted, That the site of any school to be provided under the 
authority of this statute shall, when any conveyance shall hcreaiter be required, 
be conveyed to a corporate body, to be termed <*The Trustees of the 
District School,"' the said Committee of Council supplying the name of the 
place for which it shall be provided, and shall be held by such Trustees as such 
corporate body, to them and their successors : provided always, that the said 
trustees shall only be a corporate body for the purpose of holding die site of such 
school-buildings and the endowment thereof, and of suing or being sued, or 
prosecuting in any proceeding in respect thereof. 
S?^n whS ^ ^ ''^' ^^ ^ it enacted. That when the said Committee of CouncU shall be 
Dirtrict Sdiool is satisfied that any new school shall have been fully completed and rendered fit 
comp e . for the purposes of education, or shall have given the trustees of any existing or 

future school the certificate hereinbefore referred to, the said Committee shall 
re|iort the same to the Factory lnq)ectors, who shall notify the same to the occu- 
pier of every factory situated within two miles of such schooL 
AcconntB by mn ^^* ^^^ ^ ^^ enacted, That the trustees of every school who under any pro- 
^^>po^ of, vision of this Act may be authorised to call for any contribution, from any 
place or places, towards the maintenance thereof, shall make an examination 
once in every three months, into the state of the said school, and of the scholars 
thereat, and of the accounts of the said school, and shall enter the particulars 
of that examination in books to be kept by die^ for diat purpose ; and some 
time in the three months next after Christmas in every year, the said school 
shall be examined by an Inspector of Schools appointed for the purposes of this 
Act ; and the accounts of the said school shall be audited and die books afore- 
said shall be examined by him at the said school, after public notice, in writing, 
shall have been given by him, by causing the same to be affixed in those places 
in which parochial notices are usually affixed seven days at the least before the 
day of holding such audit ; and at such audit he shall hear and examine into 
every complaint which may be made by any rate-payer of the district, in respect 
of the discipline and management of the said school, and the receipts, disburse- 
ments and expenditure thereof, and shall ascertain die income of the school from 
the school fees, subscriptions, bequests, and every other source of income, and 
the several items of expenditure, and determine the balance upon such auditing 
and accounting, and shall estimate what amount, if any, will be required to 
Committee of supply the deficiency of funds for the school during the ensuing year; and he 
Coancil may ^ivM forthwith transmit his report and estimate to the said Committee, who 
required towards shall be empowered to issue an order sealed with their seal, directed to the 
S*t£*S^K>^** trustees of the said school, requiring them to procure such sum as shall be 
mentioned in such order, from the place or places liable to contribute towards 
the maintenance of the said school ; and diereupon ||ie said trustees shall issue 
a precept in the form No. VII., contained in the Schedule hereunto annexed, 
marked (E.), to the overseers of the poor of the parish or township to which the 
place or places liable as aforesaid shall belong, who shall forthwith assess^ 
collect, pay and discharge the same, according to the provisions hereinbefore 
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contained: proTided always, that nothing herein contained shall authorize 
the raising of any rate for the maintenance of a school under the provisions of 
this Act, to a higher amount than in the pound during one year, 

upon the yalue of the property situated within the district assigned to such 
school, and assessable to the poor-rate. 

81. And be it enacted, That no order or certificate of the said Committee of Committae of 

Council issued under the prorisions of this Act shall be made at any meeting ^^"^g^ P'"' 

whereat less than three members shall be present; and the said Committee Copies of Uieir 

shall cause a seal of their office to be made for the purposes of this Act, and ?^'!ZVT'**"i* 
, ._.,,, , J^ ^ . « 1. to be sealed mado 

e^ery copy of an order or certificate issued by the said Committee under this Evidence. 

Act, purporting to be sealed with the seal of the said Committee, shall be re- 
ceived in all courts, and in all proceedings as evidence of the due making and 
issuing of such order or certificate, without further proof of those facts ; and no 
order of the said Committee shall be removed by certiorari or otherwise into 
any of Her Majesty *s Courts of Record at Westminster. 

82. And be it enacted. That all the provisions contained in the Act passed Provisions of 
in the fifth year of the reign of Her Majesty, intituled, «*An Act to «^^ord *^^^|^^^^ 
further Facilities for the Conveyance and Endowment of Sites for Schools," Act 

not inconsistent with anything herein provided, shall be applicable to the 

schools, and the masters thereof, to which this Act shall extend. Provisions for es- 

83. And be it enacted, That the provisions in this Act, relating to the esta- n^^jJip^S^t^l* 
blishment of any new school or the idteration of the constitution of any existing Scotland or Ire- 
school, shall not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 
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Appendix C. 

THE PLAN FOR BNC0URA6INO AND AIDING VOLUNTARY KXBRTJONS 
FOR THE PROMOTIOiV OF EDUCATION IN GEKAT BRITAIN, PRO- 
POSED BT LORD JOHN RUBSBLLS ADMINISTRATION IN 1847, 



MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL OK EDUCATION 
IN AUGUST AND DECEMBER, 1846. 



COUNCIL CHAMBER, WHITEHALL, Aufitft 2fr, ItiG. 
By tite Right Honourable the Lords of the CemmittBe of Council on Bducatlon. 



GENERAL MINUtE. 
TuiiE Lordships had under their considera- 
tion the sufficiency of the present number of 
Inspectors of Schools for the duties they have 
to perform, and 

Resohed, — That it would be highly expe- 
dient that all the schools which are under the 
inspection of the Privy Council should be 
visited at least once in each year : tiiat the ex- 
isting number of Inspectors appears to be in- 
sufficient, as, notwithstanding their constant 
assiduity in the discharge of the duties in- 
trusted to them, it is found impossible to make 
arrangements for the inspection of schools 
ofteuer than once in two yean. 

Their Lordships, are, however, unwilling to 
make so considerable an addition at once to 
the number of Inspectors as would be neces- 
sary for an annual visit to each school, but 
will recommend the appointment of three new 
Inspectors this year, reserving for consideration 
hereafter any further appointments which may 
be required. 

Their Lordships had further under their con- 
sideration the Report of the Inspectors of 
Schools, memorials from certain Boards of 
Education, and letters from the clergy and 
others, representing the very early age at which 
the children acting as assistants to schoolmas- 
ters are withdrawn from school to manual la* 
hour, and the advantages which would arise if 



such scholars as might be distinguished by 
proficiency and good conduct were apbr^tlced 
to skilful masters, to be instructed ana trained, 
so as to be prepared to complete their educa- 
tion as schoolmasters in a Normal School. 

Resoloedy — That the Lord President cause 
Regulations to be framed defining the qualifi- 
cations of the schoolmaster ; the condition of 
Instruction in the school ; and the local con- 
tributions to be required as conditions on wbidi 
annual grants of money may be made towards 
the stipends of apprentices in elementary 
schools ; and further, cause indentures of ap- 
prenticeship to be prepared, declaring the duties 
of the apprentice and the nature of the instruc- 
tion he is to receive ; the periods of ezamaoa- 
tion by the Inspectors of Schools, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the indenture may be 
dissolved, in order that stipends increasing in 
each year of the apprenticeship may be granted 
in aid of local contribution. 

It was further Hesolved, — ^That as the mas- 
ters having charge of the instruction and train- 
ing of school apprentices will be selected for 
their character and skill ; and as the educatioa 
of the apprentices will increase the labonrand 
responsibilities of such masters, it is expedient 
that the successful performance of these duties 
be rewarded by annual grants in aid of tiieir 
stipends, according to the number of appren- 
tices tramed by each master. 
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*" It wMj^rther Jf«fofo«f,— That it is expe- 
dient to make provision in certain cases, by a 
retiring pension, for schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses yrhOf after a certain length of service, 
may a)^)ear entitled to such prpyision. 

That the Lord President cause Regulations 
to be framed respecting the grants of such re- 
tiring pensions. 



That it is expedient for ih* fbrther tncou* 
ragetnent of deserving sehaelmastert, that 
small gratuities be annually distributed, under 
the authority of the Lord President, to schools 
roasters whose seal and success in teaching 
may, on the Report of the Inspector, appear to 
entitle them to such encouragement j and tiiat 
Regulations be framed with reference to the 
distribi^tipn of such gratuities. 



COUNCIL CHAMBER, WHITEHALL, ^Ist December, 1846. ' 
By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 



REGULATIONS respecting the EDUCA- 
TION of PUPIL TEACHERS and 
STIPENDIARY MONITORS. 

The JiOrd President communicated to their 
Lordships the Regulations which he had 
caused to be framed to carry into execution 
the Minute of the Committee of Council on 
Education of the 25th day of August, 184$, 
respecting the Apprenticeship of Pupil 
Teachers. 

General Preliminary Conditions^ 

Upon application being made to their 
Lordships from the trustees or managers of 
any school under inspection, requesting that 
one or more of the most proficient scholars be se- 
lected to be apprenticed to the master or mis- 
tress, the amplication will be referred to the In- 
spector, and will be entertained, if he report, — 

That the master or mistress of the school 
IS competent to conduct the apprentice through 
the course of instruction to be required : 

That the school is well furnished and well 
supplied with boolcs and apparatus: 

Tliat it is divided into classes; and that 
the instruction is skilful, and is graduated 
according to the age of the children and the 
time they have been at school, so as to show 
that equal care has been bestowed on each 
class: 

That the discipline is mild and firm, and 
conducive to good order : 

That there is a f5air prospect that the salary 
of the master and mistress, and the ordinary 
expenses of the school, will be provided for 
4uring the period of apprenticeship. 

General i?«/e.— The qualifications to be 
required of candidates and of pupil teachers 
in each year of their apprenticeship will be 
regulated by the following rules, in which 
the minimum of proficiency to be attained 
is precisely defined, in order to prevent par- 
tiality ; but their Lcnrdships reserve \o them- 
Mlvei the power to reward luperior merits by 



shortening the term of the apprenticeship, or 
by awarding the higher stipends of the later 
years of the apprenticeship to pupil teachers 
whose attainments enable them to pass the 
examination of one of the later ye^n at an 
earlier period. 

Pupil Teachers, — Qualifications (f Candi- 
dates* 

The following qualifications will lie re- 
quired from candidates for apprenticeship : — 
They must be at least thirteen years of age, 
and must not be subject to any bodily infir- 
mity likely to impair their usefulness as 
pupil teachers. 

In schools connected with the Church of 
England, the clergymen and managers, and, 
in other schools, Uie managers, must certify 
that the moral character of the candidates 
and of their families justify an expectation 
that the instruction and training of the 
school will be seconded by their own 
efforts and by the example of their parents. 
If this cannot be certified of the fan^ily, the 
apprentice will be required to board in some 
approved household. 

Candidates will also be required, — 

1. To read with fluency, ease, and ex- 
pression. 

2. To write in a neat hand, with correct 
spelling and punctuation, a simple prose 
narrative slowly read to them. 

3. To write fW>m dictation sums in the first 
four rules of arithmetic, simple and com- 
pound ; to work them correctly, and to 
know the tables of weights and measures. 

4. To point out the parts of speech in 
simple sentence. 

5. To have an elementary knowlege of 
geography. 

6. In schools conMcted toitk the Church 
of England they will be required to repeat 
the Catechism, andjto show that tiiey under- 
stand itf meamngy and art acquainted with 
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the ootKne of Serinliire hiitorj. The paro- 
chial dergyman wQl anift in this part of the 
CTawiTMiti o ii. 

In other schools the state of the religioui 
knowledge will be certified by the managen. 

7. To teach a junior class to the satis&ction 
of the Inspector. 

8. Girls should also be able to sew neatly 
and to knit 

Qualifications cf Pupil TIeachers in each 
Year of their Apprenticeship, 

At the end of the first year pupil teachers 
will be examined by the Inspector : — 

1. In writing from memory the substance 
of a more difficult narrative. 

% In arithmetic, the rules of <* Practice'* 
and ** Simple Proportion,*'' and in the first 
rules* of mental arithmetic. 

3« In grammar, in the construction of sen- 
tences, and in syntax. 

4. In the geography of Great Britain and 
Palestine. 

5. In the Holy Scriptures and in the Cate- 
chism, with illustrations by passages from 
Holy Writ, in Church of England schools^ 
tiie parochial clergyman assisting in the ex- 
amination. 

The managers will, in oiher schools, certify 
in this and in the succeeding years of the 
apprenticeship, that they are satisfied with 
the state of the religious knowledge of the 
pupil teachers. 

6. In their ability to give a class m reading 
lesson, and to examine it on the meaning of 
what has been read. 

7. In file elements of vocal music, in this 
and in succeeding years, when taught from 
notes. 

8. In their ability to drill* a class in 
marching and exercises; and to conduct it 
through the class movements required for pre- 
serving order. 

9. Girls should also be able to instruct the 
younger scholars in sewing and knitting. 

At the end of the second year, pupil teachers 
will be exammed by the Inspector : — 

1. In composition, by writing the 'abstract 
of a lesson, or a school report. 

2. In decimal arithmetic,* and the higher 
rules of mental arithmetic. Girls will not be 
required to proceed beyond the rule of " Com- 
pound Proportion*' in this year. 

3. In syntax and etymology.* 

4. In the geography of Great Britain, of 
Europe, the British -empire,* and Palestine. 

5. In the Holy Scriptures, Liturgy, and 
Catechism in Church of England schools, 
more fully than in the peceding year, the 
parochial clergyman assistmg in the examina- 
ion. 

6. In their ability to examine a class in 
reading, in the rudiments of grammar and 



arithmetic ; and, dimng the ^zamiaation, to 
keep the class attentive, in order, and in acti- 
vity without undue noise. 

At the end of the third year, pupil teachers 
will be examined by the Inspector : — 

1. In the composition of the notes of a 
lesson on a subject selected by the loqiector. 

2. In the elements of mechanics,* or in 
book-keeping. 

3. In syntax, etymology, and prosody.* 

4. In the geography of the four* quarters 
of the globe. GirU in the geography of the 
British Empire. 

5. In the outlines of English history. 

6. More fully in the Holy Scriptures, Li- 
turgy, and Catechism, ta Church of England 
schools, the parochial clergyman assistmg in 
the examination. 

7. In their skill in managing and examin- 
ing the second class in grammar, geography, 
and mental arithmetic. 

8. The girls should have acquired greata 
skill as teachers of sewing, knitting, &c. 

At the end of the fourth year, pupil teachers 
will be examined by the Inspector : — 

1. In the composition of an account of the 
organization of the school, and of the methods 
of instruction used. 

2. In the first steps in mensuration,* with 
practical illustrations ; and in the elements 
of land surveying* and levelling.* 

3. In syntax, etymology, and prosody.* 

4. In the *geography of Great Britain as 
connected with the outiines of English history. 
Girls in the geography of the four quarters of 
the globe. 

5. More fully in the Holy Scriptures, 
Liturgy, and Catechism, in Church <f Eng^ 
land schools, the parochial clergyman assist- 
ing in the examination. 

6. In their skill in managing and examin- 
ing the first class in grammar, geography, and 
mental arithmetic, and in giving* a kssou to 
two or tliree classes grouped together. 

At the end of the fifth year, pupil teachers 
will be examined by the Inspector : — 

1 . In the composition of an essay on some 
subject connected with the art of teaching. 

2. In the rudiments of algebra,* or the 
practice of land surveying* and levelling. * 

3. In syntax, etymology, and prosody. 

4. In the use* of the globes, or in the geo- 
graphy of the British empire* and Europe,* 
as connected with the outiines of English 
history. In this year girls may be examined 
in the historical geography of Great Britain. 

5. More completely in the Holy Scriptures, 
Liturgy, and Catechism, in Church of Eng- 
land schools, the parochial clergyman assist- 
ing in the examination. 

6. In their ability to give a gallery lesson, 
and to conduct the instruction of the first 
class in any subject selected by the Inspector. 
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General Etdes.-^ln tbe subjecU marked 
with an asterisk girls need not be examined, 
but in every year they will be expected to 
sliow increased skill as sempstresses, and 
teachera of sewing, knitting, &c. 

In the examinations, the inspectors will, in 
each year, observe the degree of attention paid 
by the pupil teachers to a perfect articulation 
ill reading, and to a right modulation of the 
voice in teaching a class. A knowledge of 
vocal music and of drawing (especially iVom 
models), though not absolutely required, be- 
cause the means of teaching it may not exist 
in every school, will be much encouraged. 
Every pupil teacher will be required to be 
clean in person and dress. 

The number of pupil teachers apprenticed 
in any school will not exceed one to every 
twenty-five scholars ordinarily attending. 

Certificate, — Every pupil teacher who hat 
passed all the foregoing examinations, and 
has presented the required testimonials in 
each year, will be entitled to a certificate de- 
- daring that he has successfully completed 
his apprenticeship. 

Stipendiary Monitors. -— The inspectors 
may, for some time, find in the rural district 
schools, in which all the general conditions 
required for the apprenticeship of a pupil 
teacher may be satisfied, but the master or 
mistress of which may be unable to conduct 
an apprentice even through tlie foregoing 
course of instruction. Their Lordships being 
desirous so to adapt their regulations to the 
condition of such schools, as by their im- 
provement to enable tiiem hereafter to provide 
for the training of pupil teachers, are disposed, 
for a few years, to encourage the managers to 
retain their monitors, by small stipends, to the 
age of seventeen, without apprenticeship, but 
under a form of agreement with the parents, 
on condition that the master give each monitor 
extra daily instruction. 

For luch an arrangement all the general 
rules and preliminary conditions previously 
enumerated will be required, and the follow- 
ing qualifications for candidates for such 
stipends: — 

Stipendiary Monitors.^ Qualifications of 
Candidates, 

The candidates must be thirteen years of 
age, and they will he required — 

1. To read with fluency. 

2. To write a neat hand. 

3. To write from dictation sums in the 
first four simple rules of arithmetic, and to 
work them correctly. 

^ 4. To point out the larts of speech in a 
simple sentence. 

5, In Church qf England Schools, to re- 
peat tbe Catechism, and ihow a knowledge of 



its meaning, the parochial clergyman assisting 
in the religious examination. 

In other Schools, the managers will certify 
that they are satisfied with the state of their 
religious knowledge. 

6. Girls to sew neatly and to knit. 

Qualifications of Stipendiary Monitors in 
each Year, 

The stipendiary monitors will be examined 
at the end of each year of service, and will be 
required — 

At the end of the first year, — 

1. Toreadwit^ fluency, ease, and expres- 
sion. 

2. To write in a neat hand, with correct 
spelling and punctuation, a simple prose nar- 
rative, slowly read to them. 

3. To write from dictation sums in the first 
four compound rules of arithmetic, to work 
them correctly, and to know the tables of 
weights and measures. 

4. To point out the parts of speech in a 
simple soitence, and to give the rules of its 
construction. 

5. To have an elementary knowledge of 
geography. 

6. In Church of England Schools, to show 
a general acquaintance with the Scriptures ; 
the parochial clergyman, in this and the suc- 
ceeding years, assisting in the religious ex- 
amination. 

In other Schools, the managers will certify, 
in this and succeeding years, tibat the religious 
knowledge of the stipendiary monitors is satis- 
factory to them. 

7. In schools where vocal music is taught, 
he ^ould have commenced instruction from 
notes, and should give proof of improvement 
in each succeeding year. 

8. Girls to teach sewing and knitting in 
this and succeeding years. 

At the end of the second year, — 

1. To write from memory, with correct 
spelling and punctuation, the substance of a 
simple prose narrative, read carefully to them 
two or three times. 

2. In arithmetic, to ivrite from dictation 
sums in Practice, and to work them correcdy. 

3. In grammar, to parse more difficult sen- 
tences, and give the rules of their construc- 
tion. 

4. To know the geography of Great Bri- 
tain and Palestine. 

5. In Church of England Schools, to give 
illustrations of the Catechism from the Bible, 
and to show a more complete acquaintance 
with the Scriptures. 

6. To give a class a reading lesson, and 
examine it on the meaning of what has been 
read. 

7. Girls to be able to cut out clotlies. 
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' At the end of the third year,— 

1. To write from memory the tuhitance of 
a longer and more difficult proee narratiTe, 
and to ihow greater skill in compotition. 

X In arithmetic, to write from dictation 
fumi in simple proportion and simple interest, 
and to work them correctly. 

3. In grammar, to be able to parse sen- 
tences, with a thonmgh knowledge of the 
rules of syntax. 

4. To know the geography of Great Britain, 
Etuope, and Palestine, and that of the out- 
lines of the four quarters of the globe. 

6. In Church of England Schools, to pos* 
■ess a more extensive knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of the Liturgy and Catechism. 

6. To examine a class in die rudiments of 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic. 

At the end of the fourth year, — 

1. To prepare the notes of an oral lesson 
on a subject selected by the Inspector. 

2. To work correctly sums in decimal 
arithmetic, and to show an acquaintance with 
the simple rules of mental arithmetic. 

3. In grammar, to be examined in etymo- 
logy. 

4. To know the geography of the four 
quarters of the world, and especially of the 
British Empire. 

5. To have a general knowledge of the out- 
lines of English History. 

6. In Church of England Schools, to show 
a more perfect knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Catechism, and Liturgy. ~ 

7. To examine the first or second class in 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic, and to 
give it an oral lesson, keeping the class atten- 
tive, in order, and in activity, without undue 
noise. 

Certificates of Character and Conduct to be 
annuallt/ required from Pupil Teachers 
and Stipendiary Monitors, 

At the close of each year pupil teachers or 
stipendiary monitors will be required to 
present certificates of good conduct from the 
managers of the school, and of punctuality, 
diligence, obedience, and attention to their 
duties from the master or mistress. 

InChurch rf England 8chools,^B parochial 
clergyman, and in other Schools, the managers, 
will also certify that the pupil teachers or 
stipertdiary monitors have been attentive to 
their religious duties. 

Salaries of Pupil Teachers and Stipendiary 
Monitors. 

If these certificates be presented, and if the 
inspector certify, at the close of each year, 
that he is satisfied with the oral examination 
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and die examination papers of the pa|nl teach- 
ers or stipendiary monitors, and if those papers 
be satisfactory to theb Lordships, the follow- 
ing stipends will be paid, irrespectively of 
any sum that may be received from the 
school or friHn any other source : — 

For a ForaSti 

pendlarj 

MoDitoi; 

^. c 

5 

7 10 

10 • 

12 10 



Remuneration and Duties of Sckoolmasters] 
and Mistresses. 

At the close of each of these years, if the 
pupil teachers have received a certificate of 
good character and of satisfactory progren, 
the master or mistress by whom they have 
been instructed and trained shall be paid the 
sum of 5/. for one, of 9/. for two, of 12/. for 
three pupil teachers, and 3/. per annum more 
for every additional apprentice ; and, on the 
like conditions, 2i, lOs. for one stipendiary 
monitor, 4/. for two, 6/. for three, and 1/. 10a 
in addition in each year for every additiooal 
stipendiary monitor. 

In addition to the foregoing subjects of in- 
struction, if the pupil teachers be skilfully 
trained by the master in the culture of a 
garden, or in some mechanical arts suitable to 
a School of Industry, or the female pupU 
teachers be instructed by the mistress in cut- 
ting out clothes, and in cooking, baking, or 
washing, as well as in the more usual arts of 
sewing and knitting, and the Inspector certify 
that the pupil teachers are thereby in a satis- 
factory course of training for the management 
of a school of industry, the master or miatren 
will receive an additional gratuity, propoi^ 
tioned to the degree of skill and caie dis- 
played. 

In consideration of the foregoing gmtnity, 
and of the assistance obtained from the pufnl 
teachers and stipendiary monitors in the in- 
struction and management of the school, the 
master will give them instruction iti the mt- 
scribed subjects, during one hour and a half 
at least, during five days in the week, either 
before or after the usual hours of school- 
keeping. 

The stipends will be liable to be withdrawn 
by their Lordships on the report of their In- 
spector, on proot^ of the continued ill health of 
the pupil teachers or stipendiary monitors, or 
of misconduct, want of punctuality, diligence, 
or skill, or failure in tlieir examination, or in 
default of the required Certificates, j. 
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SUPPORT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



Education of Schoolmasters and Mistresses, 
andCfraHtsiHaidoftheir Salaries. 

:^hibitions on behalf of successful PHtpil 
Teachers to Nomuu Schools-^Emplopneta 
4f certain tf thm in the Public Stftbice. 
Grottls in aid of Expenses cf Normal 
Schools, and cf the Salaries of Mostifs 
and Misltresses edwated therein* 

The Committee of Council on Education 
had under their consideration their Lordships* 
Minutes as to the (^prenticeship of pupil 
teachers in elementary schools. 

It appeared further expedient to their Lord- 
ships, that the Lord President should authorize 
one or more of Her Majesty*8 Inspectors, toge- 
ther with the Principal of a normal school un- 
der inspection, to submit to his Lordship, from 
among the pupil teachers who had successfully 
terminated their apprenticeship, a certain 
number of those who, upon competition in a 
public examination, to be annually held by 
stich Inspectors and Principal in each In- 
spector's district, might be found most profi- 
cient in their studies and skilful in the art of 
teaching, and concerning whose characler and 
zeal for the office of teachers the Inspector of 
the district could give the most favourable 
report 

That the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, on comparison of the testimonials and 
examination papers of these apprentices, 
should award, ror as mtmy as they might 
think fit, an exhibition of 20L or 25/., to one 
of the normal schools under the inspection of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors. 

That the pupil teachers to whom such ex- 
hibitions should be awarded, should be thence- 
forth denominated ** Queen's Scholars." 

That the exhibition should be liable to be 
withdrawn if the Priticipal of the training 
school should be dissatisfied v^ith the conduct, 
attainments, or skill of the ** Queen's Scholar." 

Their Lordships were also of opinion, that 
it might be useful to offer furthm incentives 
to exertion and good cotiduct among Ae pupil 
teachers, by opening to such of them as might 
not display the higheait qualifications^ for the 
office of schoolmaster, but whose conduct and 
attainments were satisfactory, an opportunity 
of obtaining employment in the public ser- 
vice, under such regulations as may be here- 
after adopted. 

Their Lordship* hope that the grant of an 
exhibition of 20U or 25/. to th6 most proficient 
pupil teachers, to enable them to enter a 
normal school^ may diminiiAi the difficulty, 
experienced by the trustees and managers of 



tach imtitutions, of maintaining them in effi- 
ciency. In order ttill further to reduce the 
burden of such establishments, their Lord- 
ships will award to every normal school sub- 
ject to inspection a grant for every itudent 
trained therein, concerning whose character 
and Conduct the Principal shall give a favour- 
able report, and concermng whose attainments, 
skill in teaching, and general aptitude for the 
vocation of a schoolmaster, it shall appear to 
the Lord President, at the close of each of 
three years of training fh>m the report of one 
or more of Her I^ajest/s Inspectors, and 
f^om the examination papers, that a certain 
standard of merit has been attained. Such 
grants shall be 20/. at the close of the first 
yeaf, 25/. at the close of the second, and 30/. 
at the close of the third year's course of in- 
struction. This standard of acquiremtot 
shall not be so ordered as to interfere with the 
studies pursued in any normal school, but 
^U be adapted to those studies, so, however, 
as to apply impartially to all such normal 
schools an equal incentive to exertion, by re- 
quiring efficiency in a suflhsient number of 
the studies pursued in them. 

Their Lordships will further grant, in aid 
of the salary of every schoolmaster appointed 
to a school under their inspection, and who 
has had one year's training in a normal school 
under their inspection, 15/. or 20/. per annum ; 
and in aid of the salary of every such school- 
master who has had two years of such train- 
ing, 20/. or 25/. per annum ; and of every such 
schoolmaster who has had three years of such 
training, 25/. or 30/. pet annum ; provided he 
has upon examination, obtained the proper cer- 
tificate of merit in eadi year, on the following 
conditions : — 

1. That the trustees and managers of the 
school provide the master with a house rent- 
flree^ and a further salary, equal at least to 
twice the amount of this grant 

2. That the tnuAees and managers annually 
certify that his character, conduct, and atten- 
tion to his duties are satisfactory. 

3. That the Inspector report that his school 
is efficient in its organisation, discipline, and 
instnictioo. 

On the same conditions their Lordships will 
grants in aid ef Ihe salaries of schoolmistresses 
appointed to schools under their inspection, 
whoebtain similar oertificatss in a normal 
school, two4hird8 of the sums to be awarded 
to schoolmasters for each year's certificate of 
merit, 

Retirimf Pensions to Schoolmasters and 
Mistresses fir long and efficient Services, 

That a retiring pension may be granted by 
(he Committee of Council to any schoolmaster 

i2 
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or school mUtreft who shall be rendered inca- 
pable hj age or infirmity of continuing to 
teach a school efficiently. 

Provided that no such pension shall be 
granted to any schi)olmaster or schoolmistress 
who shall not have conducted a normal or 
.elementary school for fiileen years, during 
seven at least of which such school shall have 
been under inspection. 

Hiat in all cases of application for pen- 
sions a report shall be required from the In- 
spector, and from the trustees and managers 
of the schools, as to the character and conduct 
of the applicants, and the manner in which 
the education of the pupils under their charge 
has been carried on. 

The amount of the pension shall be deter- 
mined according to such report, but shall in 
no case exceed two-thirds of the average 
amount of the salary and emoluments an- 
nually received by ti^e applicant during the 
period that the school has been under inspec- 
tion. 

A minute of the grant of every such pen- 
sion, and of the grounds on which it has been 
awuded, shall be published in their Lord- 
ships' Minutes. 



GRANTS in aid of DAY-SCHOOLS of 
INDUSTRY. 

Their Lordships had under their consider- 
ation Reports published in their Minutes on 
Schools of Industry. 

Resolved, — ^Iliat whoi the managers of 
schools apply for aid to enable them to hire a 
field-garden for the instruction of the scholars, 
or to erect workshops in which handicrafts 
may be taught, or to provide a school wash- 
house or kitchen for the instruction of girls 
in domestic economy, their Lordships wiU be 
disposed, on the following conditions, to grant 
assistance towards the promotion of these 
objects. 

1. SchooUFUld Gardens. 

If ^eir Lordship are satisfied with the 
position of the field in relation to the school ; 
With the rent; 

With the regulations for the management of 
the garden ; 

And with the competency of the master to 
superintend the work and give the requisite 
instruction, — 

Their Lordships will consider whe(]ier it 
may be expedient to make an annual grant, 
not exceedmg one-half the rent, so long as the 
Inspector may report that the field is skilftilly 
and industriously cultivated ; 

To make a grant towards the purchase of 
tools in the first year ; and 



To grant a gratuity to the master in each 
year in which the instruction in industry is 
successful. 

2. Workshops for Trades. 

In schools situated in the denser parts of 
great cities, and intended to attract from the 
streets vagrant youths who are there trained in 
criminal pursuits, or accustomed to begging 
and vagrancy, if their Lordships are satis- 
fied— 

With the site, plan, and specifications ; 

And with the regulations for the manage 
ment of the workshops, especially as respects 
the character of the persons selected as master 
workmen, the share the scholars have in the 
produce of their labour, and the disposal of 
their work, — 

They will, in the case of each application, 
consider the propriety of making grants for 
the erection of workshops. 

They will also be disposed to contribute 
towards the purchase of tools in the first year. 

In cases in which it may be desirable, in 
the first instance, to avoid the outlay required 
for the erection of workshops, their Lordships 
will entertain applications for assbtance to- 
Mrards the hiring of a suitable building on the 
foregoing conditions, so long as the Inspector 
shall report that the handicrafts are success- 
fully taught therein. 

They will also consider the propriety of 
granting a gratuity to the master for every 
boy who, in consequence of the skill acquired 
in the workshop, uiall have become a work- 
man or assistant in any trade or craft whereby 
he is earning a livelihood. 

3. SchooUKitchmis and Wash-houses. 

If their Lordships are satisfied — 

With the site, plan, and specifications ; 

With the competency of the scholmistress 
to give the requisite instruction ; 

And with toe regulations for the manage- 
ment of the school of industry — 

They will be disposed to make a grant 
towards the erection of these buildings. 

They will also consider the propriety of 
granting a gratuity to the mistress, m every 
year in which the Inspectors may report that 
the girls are successfully instructed in do- 
mestic economy. 

In all cases of application for grants to 
establish Schools of Industry, it will be re- 
quired that the schools shall be subject to 
inspection, and that the general system of 
instruction shall be found to be in con- 
formity with the Minutes by which the dis- 
tribution of the Parliamentary Grant towards 
the erection of school buildings has hith^to 
been regulated. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS for TRAINING 

MASTERS for WORKHOUSE 
SCHOOLS and for PENAL SCHOOLS. 

Their Lordships had further under their 
consideration the measures required to carry 
into execution the suggestions of the Secretary 
of State for \he Home Department, for the 
establishment of Normal and Model Schools 
for the training of masters of schools for 
pauper and for criminal children. 

JResohed, — ^That a building be erected for 
the Normal School, providing accommoda- 
tion for a principal, vice-principal, two 
masters, and for 100 candidate teachers. 

That it be referred to the Lord President 
and Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, to cause plans to be prepared for this 
purpose. 

I'hat, as two years must elapse before this 
building can be ready for occupation, pre- 
mises be in the meantime procured, in which 
the Normal School may be temporarily con- 
ducted ; and that these premises be situated, 
if possible, near some workhouse or other 
school, which may serve as a practising 
school during the interval. 

That, in connexion with the Normal 
School, a Model School of Industry be 
erected, for the pauper children of some of the 
London Unions, who may be received into 
this school, either on contract by a steward 
with the Unions, or by letting the building 
to a district of Unions for the reception of 
children, under the direction of a Board of 
Management, according to the provisions of 
the 7and8 Vict. c. 101. 

That, in connexion with this Normal 
School, but distinct and separate from the 
school for pauper children, a school be erected 
for criminal children, and that plans of build- 
ings for the School of Industry for pauper 
children, for this separate Penal School, be 
prepared and submitted to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 

That it be referred to the Lord Sresident 
and Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, to cause regulations to be prepared for 
the management of the Normal School, and 
of the Practising Schools as connected with 
it, as well as for the Pauper School of 
Industry and the Penal School. 

That an area of at least 10 acres is de- 
sirable for the Normal School, 10 acres for 
the Pauper School, and 10 for the Penal 
School, m order that training in gardening, 
and the management of a cottage farm may 
be successfully pursned. 

That the following general estimate of 
outlay on the buildings, and of annual 
expenditure, be approved : 



BuUdings, 

The buildings of the Normal School £ 10,000 
The buildings of the Pauper School . 5,000 
The buildings of the Penal School . 5,000 
Annual chaige of Normal School . 3,500 

That it be referred to the Lord President 
and Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to direct the selection of the buildings 
required for the temporary management of 
the Normal School, and to determine the 
number of officers which may be required 
during the gradual growth of theestablishment. 

That the qualifications of the candidates 
for the offices of teachers in these schools be 
subjected to a careful examination, under the 
direction of the Lord President ; and that the 
several schools be, from time to time, inspected 
by Her Majesty's Inspectors, and a Report 
thereon submitted to tlie Committee of Coun- 
cil, and transmitted by their Lordships to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 



MINUTE on the ADMINISTRATION of 
the GRANTS for the SALARIES of 
MASTERS and MISTRESSES of 
SCHOOI^ for PAUPER CHIL- 
DREN. 

The Lord President brought under the 
consideration of their Lordships a letter re- 
ceived from the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, dated 18th November, 
1846, callmg their attrition to the fact, that 
15,000/. was granted in the late Session of 
Parliament, towards defraying the expense of 
salaries of masters and mistresses of pauper 
schools, and to the importance of rendering 
grants for this purpose in future years, condu- 
cive to the increased efficiency of such schools 

The Lord President also communicated to 
their Lordships a paper, prepared at the re- 
quest of Sir George Grey, on the administra- 
tion of these grants. 

From these documents, it appeared that 
there were upwards of 700 Workhouse Schools, 
and that little progress had hitherto been 
made in the establishment of Schools of In- 
dustry for districts of Unions, owing to the 
limitation of the radius of such districts in 
the Act of Parliament authorizing their crea- 
tion, and also to the limitation of the expense 
for which the rate-payers under this Act 
might be rated towards the erection of the 
requisite buildings. Their Lordships were of 
opinion, that it was expedient to employ In- 
spectors for the examination of Workhouse 
Schools, in order that by their suggestions to 
the Guardians, and upon their reports, mea- 
sures might be adopted in the administration 
of these grants to procure the improvement of 
these schools. 
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JSegolvedi'^Thai it is desirable to tnun the 
pauper children now in workhouses in habits 
of industry. 

That with this view, and for the purpose of 
improving Workhouse Schools, four In- 
spectors be appointed, with authority to ex* 
amine the condition of schods fat the educa- 
tion of pauper children ; and to ascert^n the 
character and qualifications of tiie persons 



employed as schoolmasters and mistresses, in 
order that unfit and incompetent persons may 
no longer be employed in that capacity, and 
tiiat measures may be taken for awarding 
salaries according to the qualifications of the 
masters or mistresses, apd the extent of the 
duties they have to perform. 

That instructions be prepared for tiie guid- 
ance of such Inspectors. 



SUPPLEMENTARY OFFICIAL LETTERS. 



Committee of Cooncil on Education, 
Privy Cooncil Office, Downing-akieet, 
Blaich 11, 1847. 
Sir, 

I HAD yesterday to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 8th instant, in 
which you inquired whether masters of ele- 
mentary schools, who have not been trained in 
a Normal School under the Inspection of the 
Committee of Council, ** are admissable to 
the advantages offered by their Lordships' Mi- 
nutes of August and December last, provided 
that, upon the report of Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors of Schools, my Lords find such masters to 
be efficient and deserving." 

It was very satisfactory to me to have been 
then enabled to state, that all such masters 
may enjoy the gratuities ofiered in their Lord- 
ships* Minutes, fur the training of pupil- 
teacheis and stipendiary monitors apprenticed 
under the regulations of their Lordships, as 
^ell as the gratuities offered for the success- 
ful management of Schools of Industry, and 
for general merit 

I informed you also, that my Lords, being 
desirous to offer the strongest inducements to 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses to render 
long and efficient services to the public, had 
opened the prospect of a retiring pension to this 
class of teachers, and that the sole point of 
distinction which, in their Lordships recent 
Minutes, had been left between this class of 
teachers and those who may obtain certificates 
of merit by a course of training in a Normal 
School under their Lordships' inspection, was 
the augmentation of salary to which tiie latter 
class will become entitled when provided 
with a house rent free, and with a salary equal 
to twice the amount of the stipend granted 
from the Parliamentary Fund. 

I was able at once to assure you, tiiat my 
Lords did not intend that any injustice should 
be done to teachers whose merits and attain- 
ments equal those of masters and mistresses 
regularly trained in a Normal School under 
inspection, and provided with the required 
certificates of merit ; as well as to intimate 
that their Lordships had under their consider- 
ation the important question, whether teachers 



who had not obtained such certificates at tbe 
close of a couise of training in a Normal 
School under inspecticm, should be admitted 
to an examinaticm for certificates of morit. 

^ The attention of their Lordships had been 
directed to this subject by numerous lettes« 
received fipom the trustees and managers, and 
from the masters of schools. My Lords had 
also before them the resolution of a meetinf^ 
in Leeds, of the iriends of the measure recently- 
adopted by Gk)vemment for the promotion (Uf 
public education. 

That resolution declares, ''That, as the 
benefits of Grovemment aid are proposed to be 
c(mfined to those masters and mistresses who 
have been trained in Normal Schools already 
under inspection, this meeting would b^ 
leave respectfully to suggest that these bene* 
fits might, for the present, be extended to 
teachers who have not had that advantage, 
and who shall be reported to be duly quali- 
fied by competent examination." 

These communications having been care- 
fully considered, I have now the satisfaction 
to say, that I am authorised to inform you 
that the Committee of Council on Education 
will cause regulations to be framed, for the 
purpose of defining the conditions upon which 
masters or mistresses of schools under their 
Lordships' inspection, who have not passed 
through a coarse of training in a Normal 
School, may be admitted to an examination 
for three classes of certificates, to correspond 
with those which are to be granted in Normal 
Schools. 

Masters and mistresses who have not re* 
oeived such training, hut who may, upon this 
examination, obtain certificates, will &us en- 
joy the augmentation of salary proposed to be 
granted, according (to their Lordships' Mi- 
nutes of August and December last, to teach- 
ers who shall have procured certificates of 
merit 

I am, &c., 

J, P. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH. 

S^.E. Salter, 

68, Farlc-street, Hulme, Manchester, 
Secretary to the British Schoolmasteis' Asaociation, 
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38/61oaeester-8qaare, Hyde-puk, 

Mirclil2, 184r. 
Reyessnb Sir, 

I READ in the " Patriot" newspaper 
this evening a letter to which your name is 
attached, addressed on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges to ministers of the Wes« 
leyan Association, requesting them '' to use 
their best efforts to get a petition from every 
congregation in their circuits/' in order to in- 
duce ** the House of Commons not to vote 
any further sum of money to be placed at the 
disposal of the Committee of Council on 
Education, and to entreat the House to peti- 
tion the Queen to dissolve the Committee by 
whom this pernicious scheme*' (the Minutes 
for August and December, 1846) " has been 
recommended, and to declare that the inter- 
ests of the nation will be best promoted by 
the non-interference of Grovemment as to the 
education of the people." A form of peti- 
tion is appended to this letter, and intended 
to be sent to every congregation connected 
with your Association. 

For this purpose the letter commences 
with the foUowing representation: — ^' Her 
Majesty's Ministers having recently brought 
before Parliament c^ain Minutes of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, 
jiroposing that provision should be made by 
Government for training, supporting, and 
pensioning schoolmasters and mistresses, and 
for creating and supporting a widely*eztended 
system of education, by which it is intended 
that the instructors of masses of the rising 
generation should become Government sti- 
pendiaries and expectants of Government 
pensions, to obtain which purposes they will 
have to secure the approbation of an inspector 
appointed by Government, but who must also 
be sancticmed by one of the Archbishops, and 
who is to remain in office only so long as 
such sanction is continued." 

If such was your interpretation of the in- 
tentions of the Government, I cannot wonder 
• that you should have used your utmost efforts, 
in conjunction with the Committee of Privi- 
leges, to arouse the congregations of the 
Wesleyan Association to defeat so gross an 
injustice. But if you have misunderstood, 
and unintentionally very gravely misrefve- 
sented the plan developed in the recent 
Minutes of the Committee of Council, ob- 
serve the consequences. 

Every superintendent minister, placing 
confidence in your Committee of Privileges 
— «very local preacher acting in obedience to 
the suggestions of his superintendent — and 
every congregation which may rely on the 
representations of its minister, will receive 
from your letter the impression that no school 
connected with the Wesleyan Association can 
partake of the ^raqts offered by the Com- 



mittee of Council in their recent Minutes, 
unless this school be subject to the visits of an 
inspector, appointed with the concurrence of 
one of the archbishops, and liable to be dis- 
missed by the withdrawal of the archiepis- 
copal sanction. They will believe that no 
Wesleyan pupil teacher can be appointed- 
no master can receive a gratuity — no teacher 
can be pensioned — no apprentice can be 
elected to a Queen's scholarship — and no can- 
didate in a Normal school connected with the 
Wesleyan Association, can obtain a certifi- 
cate, and the consequent augmentation of 
salary, unless he be examined by an in- 
spector appointed with the concurrence of an 
archbishop, and for whose continuance in 
office his grace's sanction is requisite. 

Such a conception of the intentions of the 
Committee of (jouncil would justify the ap- 
peal of the Committee of Privileges to the con- 
gregations of the Wesleyan Association, and 
such a representation is likely to rouse the 
superintendent ministers, the local preachers, 
and their congregations, to the utmost ac- 
tivity, to petition the House of Commons to 
withhold the parliamentary grant for the pro- 
motion of so ** pernicious a scheme.*' 

Accordingly, as your letter suggests, that 
'' it is important that the petitions should be 
numerously signed,*^ it is probable that on the 
ensuing Sunday (March 14tli), as your letter 
is dated March 4th, the form of petition ap- 
pended to your letter will be signed by great 
numbers of persons belonging to the congre- 
gations and Sunday schools of the Wesleyan 
Association. All will feel that a plan of edu. 
cation which thus imposes the interference of 
an ecclesiastical authority, as a condition of 
grants from the Committee of Council to dis- 
senting schools, is an intolerable injustice. 

You will rejoice to learn, that the danger 
which you apprehend to be impending over 
the schools connected with the congregations 
of the Wesleyan Association is a delusion. 

The Committee of Council never made any 
grant to a dissenting school on such a condi- 
tion as you have supposed. They have never 
acquired, either as a consequence of their 
grants, or otherwise, power to authorise any 
inspector, appointed with the concurrence of 
an Archbishop, to enter any British or dis- 
senting school. The Order in Council of the 
10th of August, 1840, makes the approval of 
an Archbishop an incident in the appoint- 
ment of inspectors of Church of England 
schools alone. 

Six other inspectors have been appointed, 
in whose nomination the Archbishop has in 
no respect intervened, and three more of this 
class are about to be appointed. Their Lord- 
ships have agreed {mde Minutes 1842-3, 
p. 637) that they will not proceed to recom- 
n^end any candidate to Her Majesty as an 
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inspector of scboola connected with the British 
and Foreign School Society, until they have 
consulted the Committee of that Society, and 
found that the candidate has their approval. 
In like manner, their Lordships have agreed 
to consult the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
as to the appointment of any ins]>ectors of 
schools, which are by law, or by their consti- 
tution, connected with that church (vide Mi- 
nutes 1839-40, pp. 19 and 20). 

The Committee of Council have been of 
opinion that, unless each inspector possessed 
the confidence of the religious communion 
with which the schools visited by him were 
connected, he could not usefully co-operate 
with the school managers. Their Lordships 
have, therefore, in proceeding to nominate in- 
spectors, been ready to consult the Central 
Board, watching over the interests of any dis- 
tinct class of schools, in order to avoid the 
appointment of any persons, who, especially 
on religious grounds, did not enjoy their con- 
fidence. No iiisjiector is employed in the 
visitation of other schools than those for the 
examination of which he is appointed, except 
on the direct and formal invitation of their 
managers, which rarely occurs. 

Schools connected with the Wesley an As- 
sociation would not, therefore^ ever be entered 



by a Church of England inspector, or by any 
inspector who did not enjoy the confidence of 
the Committee of Privileges. If the managers 
of such schools desired the aid of Government 
to enable them to apprentice pupil teachers— 
to procure for these assistants exhibitions to 
Normal schools at the close of their appen- 
ticeship, or an augmentation of the salaries of 
their masters — ^the principle on which inspec- 
tors of schools are appointed would oppose 
no obstacle to their application for such aid, 
for no person would be so employed who did 
not enjoy die confidence of the Committee of 
Privileges. 

The opposite conception is a delusion, 
which the proceedings of the Committee of 
Council, as recorded in their Minutes, from 
the year 1839 to this date, disprove. Those 
Minutes contain abundant proof that the 
Committee of Council have, with unwavering 
impartiality, endeavoured on all occasions to 
protect the interests of the minority from civil 
injustice, while they have paid due respect 
both to the rights of conscience, and to the 
religious institutions and convictions of all 
classes of Her Majesty's subjects. 

I am, &c., 
J. P. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH. 
The Bev. Robert Eckett, 6, Argyle-sqatre. 
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Petitions presented in June and July 1839, chiefly from Protestant Dissenters, 
in favour of the Measures introduced by the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, for the promotion of Education in Great Britain, 
including the Minute of the 3rd June, IdSQ^ printed in Appendix E. 

[Extracted ftom " Appendix to the Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Ck>mmons on Publie 

Petitions."— Sesdon, 1839.] 



App. 795. Mr. Hawes. Signature 1. 

9,933. The petition of the inhabitants of 
St. Mary, Newington, Surrey, in vestry as- 
sembled, 

Humbly shewetb, — 

Tbat your petitioners bail with peculiar 
satisfaction, the intention of Her Majesty^s 
Government to propose a system of National 
£ducatiou in accordance with the sacred 
rights of conscience. 

That io far as the principles of the Govern- 
ment measure have been declared, your ])eti- 
tioners can discover nothing in its provisions 
which can warrant the assertion, that they in- 
terfere with the proper functions of the Esta- 
blished Clergy, or tend to the mutilation of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Tbat the claim of the clergy of the National 
Church, to have the education of the jKeople 
placed under their exclusive control, is, in 
the opinion of your petitioners, a violation of 
the principles of religious liberty, opposed to 
the spirit of the British Constitution, and sub- 
versive of ihe very design of imiversal educa- 
tion. 

Your petitioners therefore pray your ho- 
nourable House, that any measure brought 
forward for the education of the people, may 
be upon principles accordant with the civil 
equality of tJl religious denominations. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 
By order of Vestry, 
John Invillk, Vestry Clerk. 



App. 796. Mr. Warburton. Signatures 
170. 

9,934. The petition of the friends of civil 
and religious liberty, inhabitants of the town 
of Dorchester, in the county of Dorset, 
Sheweth, — 

That your petitioners, having a solemn con- 



viction of the paramount importance of na- 
tional education, view with satisfaction the 
disposition manifested by Her Majestv's Go- 
vernment, to afford facilities for the instruc- 
tion of the people, on scriptural and liberal 
principles. 

That the aid intended to be afforded by 
government for the support of national educa- 
tion, be not committed to the disposal of any 
particular religious party in the nation. 

That children be not compelled to receive 
religious instruction of which their parents or 
gua^ians shall conscientiously disapprove. 

Your petitioners therefore earnestly implore 
your honourable House, that in tiie system of 
national education about to be introduced, 
the rights of conscience be inviolably re- 
spected, that its management be not confined 
to any privileged religious body, and that no 
religious formula be adopted, by which any 
child may be conscientiously excluded from 
its benefits. 

William Dbvenish, 
Joseph Browning, 
Thomas Fisher, 
&c. &c. 

App. 797. Lord Viscount Morpeth. Sig- 
natures 105. 

9,935. The petition of the undersigned 
inhabitants of the parish of St. Mary Abbott's, 
Kensington, in the county of Middlesex, 
Humbly sheweth, — 

That your petitioners hemg desirous of 
cherishing sentiments of christian charity to- 
wards persons of all religious denominations, 
and of upholding the principles of our civil 
constitution, which respect the equal rights of 
their fellow countrymen, have seen with much 
regret, that efforts are extensively made to 
produce a feeling in the public mind alto- 
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gether hostile to tiie meatore of Her Majesty'! 
Government on the matter of National £ducar 
tion, and to substitute a metiiod of proceeding, 
which, instead of tending to allay existing 
asperities, by disposing parties who differ from 
each other to act together in the prosecution 
of so important an object, must senre to per- 
petuate and increase feelings of discontent and 
alienation. 

Your petitioners, therefore, desire to express 
their general approval of the plan proposed in 
the Minutes of the Committee of Privy 
Council, and pray that a measure which, as 
they believe, is adapted to advance the intel- 
ligence^ mprality, and general happiness of 
the people, without violating the great prin- 
ciples of social justice, or the full liberty of 
conscience, which has been recognised in the 
previous grants of public money for the pur- 
pose of education, may be adopted. 

Apd your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
Richard Stollabd, 
Christopher Larbet, 
Robert Gumter. 
&c &c. 



App. 866. Mr. Hhidley. Signatures 28. 

1 1,862. The humble Petition of the Minis- 
ters and Messengers of the East Kent Baptist 
Association, assembled at their annual meet- 
ing at Canterbury, on the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine. 
Sheweth, — 

That your Petitioners represent congrega- 
tions of Protestant Dissenters, of that parti- 
cular Baptist denomination, meeting for wor- 
ship at Ashford, Brabourne, Canterbury, 
Deal, Dover, Egerton, Rythome, Folkestone, 
Margate, Ramsgate, and St. Peters', all in the 
eastern division of the county of Kent 

That your Petitioners feel the liveliest in- 
terest in the extension of general education, 
founded on religious principles. 

That your petitioners have learned with 
surprise and regret that pretensions have been 
lately put forth, claiming for the clergy of the 
Established Church the exclusive right to 
educate the children of the people of Eng- 
land ; and th^t such pretensions are regarded 
by jrour Petitioners nfi inconsistent with the 
spirit and prs-ctice of the British constitution, 
and hostile to religious freedom. 

That, in the judgment of your petitioners, 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, as 
taught in the Catechism of the Church of 
England, and inculcated on all children at- 
tending schools sanctioned by the clergy of 
that church, is wholly destitute of Scripture 
warrant, and fraught with peril to the souls 



of men ; 'and that your iietitioners woidd 
most earnestly deprecate the establishment of 
any system which would enforce the use of 
the aforesaid formulary on any children not 
belonging to the Church of England. 

That your Petitioners cannot consider any 
plan of education worthy to be entitled na- 
tional which does not provide for the instruo-* 
tion of all, without partiality or compromise | 
and therefore your Petitioners humbly entreat 
your honourable House to sanction no grant of 
the public money for educational purpose^ 
except on such principles as involve the entire 
eqfiaiity of all religious denpminatioqs- 
And your Petitioners will ever pray. 
T. Scott, 
J. M. Cramp, 
W, Copley, 
&c., &c. 

App. 867. Mr. Chas. Lushington. Sig^ 
natures 17. 

1,867. The humble Petition of the uod^- 
signed members of the Central Committee of 
the Religious Freedom Society, composed of 
local associations in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, for promoting the civil 
equality of sal religious denominations, 
Sheweth, — 

That your Petitioners have seen with the 
greatest suprise and alarm the unconstitutional 
demands put forward by the clergy of the 
Established Church, to have the exclusive 
superintendence and control of the education 
of the people, tmd the determination exten- 
sively manifested to render national educa- 
tion an engine of proselytism, and an instru- 
ment of oppression. 

May it therefore please your honourable 
House to make no further grants of the publip 
money for the purpose of education, without 
satisfaction being obtained as to their equitii- 
ble appropriation and efficient application, 
upon principles accordant with the civil 
equality of all religious denominations. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, fcc."" 
Edward Baines, 
Pharles Styles, 
Algernon Well^, 
&c., &c. 

App. 868. Mr. Chas. Lushington. Sig- 
natures 15. 

11,868. The humble Petition of the un- 
dersigned Members of the Central Committee 
of the Religious Freedom Society, composed 
of local associations in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, for promoting the civil 
equality of all religious denominations, 
Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners deennog tfa* imivenal 
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edncation of the people of the highest impop- 
tance, and viewing with high satisfaction the 
desire evinced by Her Majesty's Ministers to 
f^Hward this great object, have given serious 
consideration to the Report of the Committee 
of Oouncil, a^inted to superintend the ap- 
plieatlon of any sums voted by Parliament 
Ibr the purpose of promoting public educa- 
tion, of tiie third da^ of this instant, June. 

That your JPetitioners regard with entire 
approbation the regulatiions fat the distribu- 
tion of the public grants in said Report 
recommended, and especially that which 
relates to the inspection of all schools which 
riiall receive Parliamentary aid-; it being 
understood that such inspection be eondupted 
by secular persons, and confined to the sf AUr 
lar branches of education. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray 
your Honourable House to sanction the plan 
now proposed by the G>mmittee of Council, 
and to adopt measures for carrying the same 
into efiect. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
CB4RLB8 Style, 
Sdw. Baines, 

W. H. MOBOH, 

&c. &c. 



App. 869. Mr. l^dmund Turner. Signa- 
tures 125. 

1 1,876. The humble Petition of the Con- 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters of the Inde- 
pendent' Persuasion, assembling at Bethesda 
Chapel, in the Borough of Truro, with oth^ 
frieiuls to religious freedom. 
Humbly sheweth. 

That your Petitioners, deeply impressed 
with the importance of early educatioq, re- 
joice in those facilities which have been so 
liberally afforded by your ^onQurable House 
for extending those institutions which are the 
means of conferring instn;ction on the young ; 
and your Petitioners are therefore highly 
gratified to learn that more strenuous m^ures 
are to be adopted for carrying this object into 
general effect. 

Your Petitioners contemplate with surprise 
the assumption lately made by members of 
the Church of £uglaud, who claim the entire 
control of the ^ucation of the country, an 
assumption which they believe to be as op- 
posed to the rights of conscience, as to the 
genius of Christianity. 

And since no plan con be deemed by your 
PetitioiMrs national, which does not provide 
for the instmctiffli of all classes of Her Ma- 
jesty's subjects, without partiality and com- 
promise, the|r humbly yet earnestly pray your 
Hopwiy^ble Ho^ie to ea^y those plans into 



effect, which poay aid the secular instruction 
of the younger population of the country on 
terms consistent with the civil and religious 
right of the people. 
And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c., 

WiLUAU HOORB, 

Hbnry Dunm, 
Hbnry Savb^l Stokbs, 
&c. &c. 

App. 870. Signatures 22,000. 

11,878. The Petition of the undersigned 
inhabitants of the Borough of Manchester and 
its vicinity. 

Humbly sheweth. 

That your Petitioners deeply deplore the 
inadequacy of the existing means of education 
for the children of the poorer classes in this 
country, and are strongly impressed with the 
conviction that it is.the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to remedy this evil. 

That your Petitioners have hailed i«rithr 
great satisfaction and gratitude the establish- 
ment of a Board of Education in Her Ma- 
jesty's Privy Council, as the first step in the 
performance of a duty which is imperative on 
every enlightened government. 

That under no system can an extensive 
improvement in schools be expected until 
there are teachers duly qualified for the im- 
portant task of education ; and that in the 
opinion of your Petitioners the funds devoted 
by Parliament to the purposes of educa- 
tion will, in the first instance, be most bene- 
ficially employed in the establishment of 
schools for the training of teachers. 

That your Petitioners also hold it to be 
an indispensable principle of justice, that all 
schools supported by the public funds should 
be, without an infringement of the rights of 
conscience, open to afl denominations of Her 
Majesty's subjects. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray that your 
Honourable House will support Her Majesty's 
Government in the establishment of Mode} 
and Normal Schools, based upon principles 
of perfect religious freedom, and that your 
Honourable House will make si liberal grant 
in aid of this object. 

And your Petitioners will ever 'pray, &c., 
Thomas Potter, Mayor, 
Benj. Heywood, 
JOHN Kennedy, 
&c. &c. 

App. 923. Mr. Hawes. Signatures 35. 

12,325. The Petition of the Deputies ixom 
the several Congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters of the three denominations, Presby- 
terian, Independent, and Baptist, in and 
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within twelve milei of London, appointed to 
protect tbeir civil rights, 
Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are deeply sensible 
of the lamentable and extensive destitution of 
both secular and religious instruction among 
thepoorer classes of Uie community. 

That your Petitioners cannot exclude from 
their consideration that the benevolent efforts 
of individuals and associations have failed in 
overtaking this general deficiency, nor do tiiey 
entertain the expectation of its being ade- 
quately met, without the interference of Par- 
liament to render existing resources more 
available to general utility, and to supply 
additional aid. 

That your Petitioners cannot but express 
their surprise and alarm at the unjustifiable 
claim put forth by, and for, the Clergy of the 
Established Church, to the paramount and 
exclusive control over the education of the 
poorer classes, and over all sums of money 
voted by your honourable House for that 
purpose* 

That your Petitioners believe such claim 
to be as destitute of legal authority as it is 
opposed to fact ; that it has been proved, by 
evidence taken by Committees on Education, 
appointed in recent years by your honourable 
House, that a large portion of the poorer 
classes who have received any religious in- 
struction, are mainly indebted for it to the 
exertions of various bodies of Dissenters; and 
that if such trust had ever been devolved by 
the Legislature on the Established Clergy, 
they have, for so long a period and to so fear^ 
ful an extent, neglected its duties, as to render 
it inexpedient and unjust to have it confided 
to them now. 

That to place the national funds for general 
instruction under the exclusive direction of 
the Clergy of the Establishment, to be ap- 
plied by them in a manner accordant with 
the discipline and formularies of tliat Church, 
would be to found a system of education 
strictly sectarian in its character ; would be a 
direct infringement of that civil equality to 
which all Her Majesty's subjects are entitled ; 
would entrench upon the iiudienable right of 
parents to direct the religious instruction of 
their children ; would exclude a very large 
part of the population from the benefits of 
such national grants, whether as teachers or 
scholars; and would, by the forcible intro- 
duction of the Church Catechism as a school 
book, be imposing a palpable untruth on 
children who nave not been baptised in that 
Communion, and thus commence an intended 
course of religious instruction by inculcating 
a gross falsehood, not more repugnant to 
every feeling of enlightened benevolence, than 



awfully offensive to the God of Truth, and 
fatal to the formation of moral principles. 

That your Petitioners feel the deepest grati- 
tude for the expression of Her Majesty^s ntiost 
gracious wish, that the youth of this kingdom 
should be religiously brought up, and that tiie 
rights of conscience shofuld . ve respected ; 
whilst they earnestly hope that the education 
of the population, Jewish and Christian, will 
be sedulously connected with a due regaxd to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

That your Petitioners are glad to perceive, 
in the recommendations of the Committee of 
tlie Privy Council of June the third, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, an 
intention to encourage voluntary exertions for 
general education, to extend the benefit of 
the national grants to poor and populous dis- 
tricts, and to obtain adequate security for the 
efficiency of the secular instruction given 
under their sanction by a system of inspec- 
tion, it being understood that such inspection 
be conducted by lay persons and be confined 
to secular education. 

And your Petitioners hail the proposed 
plan for public education, contained in ihe 
recommendations of the Privy Council re- 
ferred to, as the most unexceptionable measure 
for national instruction, as it regards the 
rights of conscience, which has ever been 
suggested by any body of the advisers of the 
Crown. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray your honour- 
able House to sanction such recommendatious 
by the grant proposed, and to extend 'further 
aid from time to time, in accordance with 
the principle so recommended by the Privy 
Council, and graciously approved by the 
Crown. 
And your Petitioners will ever pray. 

H. Wavmooth, 

James Baldwin Bbown, LL.D. 

Samuel Gale, 

&c. &c. 



App. 1000. Lord Vise. Morpeth. Signa- 
tures 116. 

13,081. The Petition of the undersigned 
Ministers and Laymen, agreed upon at the 
annual Meeting of the Presbyterian Associ- 
ation for Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
the South of Yorkshire, held at Chesterfield, 
June the twenty-first, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty.nine, 
Humbly shewetb. 

That your Petitioners have long regretted 
the inadequate provision made for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor in this country. 

That they hailed, with cordial pleasure, the 
announcement lately made by Her Majesty's 
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Ministers, of their intention to propose a 
measure calculated to remove this national 
disgrace ; and have witnessed with sorrow and 
sliame the clamorous opposition made to it 
by a large body of their countrymen, and the 
gross misrepresentations by which that oppo- 
sition was excited. 

That they can recognise no right in the 
Government or the Legislature to apply money 
drawn from the public treasury to any scheme 
of National Education, which grants to one 
class of religionists advantages which it with- 
holds from other classes; and that on this 
ground they regret the more that a fair trial 
-was not given to the Ministerial plan, the 
object of which was, as they conceive, to se- 
cure to the children of the poor of all religious 
persuasions the means of obtaining a useful 
and substantial education, without any en- 
croachment on the rights of conscience. 

That they are at the same time convinced^ 



from recent and lamentable experience, of the 
impracticability of any attempt to combine 
religious with general instruction, in the 
present divided state of parties in this country. 
Your Petitioners, therefore, pray that in 
any educational scheme which your honour- 
able House may see fit to adopt, general in- 
struction only should be provided for, and 
that parents should be left, as heretofore, \o 
procure for their children such a religious 
education as the Sunday Schools connected 
with their respective denominations may 
afford, or as the Ministers of the churches or 
chauels which they respectively attend may 
be disposed to originate or sanction. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

Robert Wallace, 

Charles William Robbebds, 

Noah Jones, 

&c. &c. 
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Minute and Ordelr in Couni^il deferred td in Petition^ &om Protestant 
Ditwenten (printed in Appendix E.) in favour of the Measures of liord 
Melbourne's Government for the Promotion of Education in 1839. 

ORDER IN COUNCIL, 
At the Court at Buckingham Pahct^ the Zrd o/June, 1839. 

PreMDt, 
The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 



Whereas there was this day read at the 
Board a Report from the Committee of 
Council appomted to superintend the appli- 
cation of any sums voted by Parliament for 
the purpose of promoting Public Education ; 
which Report, dated the Ist of June, was in 
the words following ; viz.: — 

<* Your Majesty having been pleased, by 
your Order in Council of the lOth April, 
1839, to appoint us a Committee of Council 
to superintend the application of any sums 
voted by Parliament for the purpose of pro- 
moting Public Education ; we, the Lords of 
the said Committee, have this day met, and 
agreed humbly to present to your Majesty the 
following Report: 

** The Lords of the Committee recommend 
that tl»e sum of 10,000/., granted by Parlia- 
ment in 1835 towards the erection of Normal 
or Model Schools, be given in equal propor- 
tions to the National Society and the British 
and Foreign School Society. That the 
remainder of tiie subsequent grants of the 
years 1837 and 1838, yet unappropriated, and 
any grant that may be voted in the present 
year, be chiefly applied in aid of subscrip- 
tions for building, and, in particular cases, 
for the support of schools connected with those 
societies ; but that the rule hitherto adopted 
of making a grant to those places where the 
largest proportion is subscribed be not in- 
variably adhered to, should application be 
made from very poor and popmous districts, 
where subscriptions to a sufficient amount 
cannot be obtained. 

" The Committee do not feel themselves 
precluded from making grants in particular 
coses which shall appear to them to call for 
the aid of government, although the applica- 
tions may not come from either of the two 
mentioned societies. 



'* The Coknmittee are of opinion that the 
most useful application of any sums voted by 
Parliament would consist in the employment 
of those moneys in the establishment of a 
Normal School, under the direction of the 
State, and not placed under the management 
of a voluntary society. The Committee, 
however, experience so much difficulty in 
reconciling conflicting views respecting the 
provisions which they are desirous to make in 
furtherance of your Majesty's wisli that the 
children and teachers instructed in this school 
should be duly trained in the principles of the 
Christian religion, while the rights of con- 
science should be respected, that it is not in 
the power of the Committee to mature a plan 
for the accomplishment of this design without 
further consideration ; and they therefore post- 
pone taking any steps for this purpose until 
greater concurrence of opinion is found to 
prevail. 

*' The Committee recommend that no fur- 
ther grant be made, now or hereafter, for the 
establishment or support of Normal Schools, 
or of any other schools, unless the right of 
inspection be retained, in order to secure a 
conformity to the regulations and discipline 
established in the several schools, «rith such 
improvements as may from time to time be 
suggested by the Committee. 

" A part of any grant voted in the present 
year may be usefully applied to the purposes 
of inspection, and to the means of acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the present state of 
Education in England and Wales.'* 

Her Majesty, having taken the said Report 
into consideration, was pleased, by and with 
the advice of Her Privy Council, to approve 
thereof. 

(Signed) C. C. Gbevillb. ■ 
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the origin, procedure, and results of the strike op the 

operative cotton spinners op preston, from 

october, 1836, to february, 1837. 

{WorHngMan's Guide Book, 1839-40.) 

Praton has, from an early period, been a principal teat of the cotton manufacture. In 
October last, there were in Preston and its vicinity forty-two cotton mills, giving employ- 
ment to 8,500 hands, and requiring about 1,200 horse power to work th^, coQsuming 
about one twenty-first part of tl^ cotton spun in the United Kingdom : 

And having a capital invested in them in buildings, madline^, &c., £ 

&c., of about 550,000 

And a working capital employed of about 250,000 

Making a Total df . . £800,000 
The number of operative spinners employed in these mills was 660, each spinner having 
under his care on an average about 600 spindles. 

The year 1836 was remarkable for great activity in the cotton trade; the master pinners 
were making considerable profits, or at least such was the general belief and the operative 
spinners were persuaded, with some truth, that they were not sharing in the general pros- 
perity in the same degree as others of the same class in tlie neighbouring towns. Their 
net earnings, that is, what remained to them, after paying the wages of the children 
employed by them as piecers, varied from 20*. to 25*. a week, and might be ayeraged at 
22*. 6d,y which was less than what was paid for the same description of work at the same 
period in other towns in the cotton districts, and particularly at Bolton, where the Mragei 
had recently been advanced, and which, in the disputes which afterwards arose, was as- 
sumed as a standard by the operative spinners of Preston. 

It must here be observed, however, that the Preston masters had long been in the habit of 
adopting an uniform rate of wages, varying but little with the fluctuations in the state of 
their trade, whereas, in other places, and especially in Bolton, it had been the custom for 
the masters to raise the wages of their workpeople in favourable states of trade, and lo 
lower them at times of depression. Such a practice, operating in 6onjunction with the 
almost universal. want of ^economy and forethought amongst the working class, is hecessa- 
rily very detrimental to the real interests of the operatives, giving them at one time a strong 
temptation to intemperance and excess, and at another reducing iliem to a ve^ painful 
state of want and privation. Thus, in times of pro^ierity, the Bolton operative spinner may 
be receiving higher money wages than the spinner of Preston, but part of this difference is 
more -nominal than real ; for, if we take into consideration the comparative cheapness of the 
several articles constituting the expenditure of the working man in the two towns, we shall 
find that the advantage is, in no small degree, in favour of Preston, so that the same money 
wages Will go further in the latter than tbe former place. In Bolion, the operative pays 
less for his coals; in Preston he pays less for provisions and house reat, and it is found that 
he has greatly the advantage over the former. 

In October, 1836, while the spinuers of Preston were receiving in nioney wages 22*. 6d, 
a we^k, tttase of Bolton were receiving about 26*. 6d, 

There existed in Preston, previously to this time, a Spinners' " Trades Union," consisting 
of from 260 to 300 memMrs, or less than one-half of the number of spinners employed 
there ; but, inasmuch as it was a rule in many of the mills to give employment to those 
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only who were unconnected with such institutions, its acts had been chiefly confined to 
relieving its own sick members, or contributing to the wants of other societies. 

In October, 1836, on"^the occasion of the Preston spinners sending a deputation to Bolton 
and other places, to inquire into the current rate of wages, the " Union " first began to 
assume a formidable asjiect — numerous delegates, commonly called " agitators," began to 
arrive at Preston from Bolton, and the other places visited. Meetings were held ; the dis- 
advantages under which the Preston spinners laboured, as compared with those of Bolton 
and other places, were spoken of in exaggerated terms; the masters were denounced as un- 
feeling and tyrannical, and the e£Scacy of combinations, as a means of giving to the work- 
people a proper control over the proceedings of their masters, was pointed out and enlarged 
upon with great enthusiasm. 

• It may be proper here^to observe, that none of the Preston neople were officers of die 
Union, the affairs of the " Union" being conducted by the delegates from other towns. 
Great excitement was produced, and nearly the whole of the spinners, not previously mem- 
bers of the Union, were induced or coerced by threats and intimidating means, to join the 
Union, and under this semblance of strength they, on the 13rth of October, appointed a 
council, which commenced sitting at a public-house in the town. 

The first act of the council was to wait on one of the most extensive houses in the town, 
who .were known to be very strict in requiring Arom their hands an engagement not to belong 
to any " Trades' Union,*' and demand an advance in the spinners' wages, to which request 
the house refused to accede. Immediately after this, six spinners in the employment of 
this house became insubordinate, and were discharged, the remaining spinners threatening 
thereupon to leave their work, unless the six men were restored to work. The house then 
ascertained from their hands that they were in reality seeking, by advice of the spinners' 
council, to obtain the Bolton list of prices for spinning, the like demands being made 
simultaneously by the spinners to all the other masters in the town. The masters showed 
no disposition to give way to these demands made on them, and the result was, that all the 
spinners throughout the town united in giving notice to their masters of their intention to 
quit their work. 

The masters now held a meetmg, at which it was determined to offer the spinners an 
advance of ten per cent, on their gross earnings, or about 3«. id, per week, on the condition 
that they would detach themselves from the Union. This offer was in many instances 
accepted by individual spinners, but the council of the Union assuming the right to return 
an answer in the name of the whole body, rejected the offer of the masters, and renewed 
their demand of the " Bolton list of Prices," unaccompanied by any condition relative to 
the Union. 

To these terms the masters refused to accede, and on Monday morning, the 7th Novem* 
ber, the suinuers discontinued their attendance, and the factories were closed. 

From the following statement it would appear that the offer of an advance of ten per cent 
on the previously existing rate of wages, was, in fact, setting aside the question of the 
Union, a concession of all the pecuniary advance that was demanded : — 

». d. 
The gross weekly wages of the Preston spinner was • '• . • . 33 6 

From which, if we deduct for the amount of the wages paid by the spinner to his 

piecers • • • • . • , • « « • ,110 

There would remain for the net wages of the spinner the weekly sum of • • 22 6 
To which, if we add the proposed addition of ten per cent, on the gross sum 33s. 6J. 

or •••••••••«,«. 34 

The result will be . • . 26 10 

which, taking into consideration the pecuniary advantages of cheaper living of the Preston 
spinners as compared with those of Bolton, was fully equal to the 26«. Qd, earned by the 
latter. From this it would appear that the struggle, on the part of the operatives, was 
rather to establish a jprecedent of successful resistance to the master, than to obtain any real 
and tangible benefit, inasmuch as the demand for the ^' Bolton List of Prices'' insisted upon 
by the operatives, amounted to a difference in the mode of reckoning the amount of wages 
for the work performed| which at Preston is computed by the yard, and at Bolton by the 
pound. 
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The openiti7«8 of Prettoa ceased working, and at the time of the turn-out, the 5th No- 
vember, they amounted, as was stated, to 8,500 persons^ 
Of these 660 were spinners. 

, , 1320 were piecers, children employed by the spinners. 

i , 6100 were card-room hands, refers, and power*loom weavers. 

9 , 420 were overlookers, packers, engineers, &c. 

Making 8500 persons. 
Of this number, it may be said, that only 660 (that is, the whole of the spinners) volun- 
tarily left their work, the greater part of the remaining 78^ being thereby thrown out of 
employment. 

During the first fortnight of the turn-out no change was apparent in the condition of the 
workpeople ; some meetings were held both by masters and men, but nothing resulted from 
thena. At the commencement of die second fbrtnight complaints began to be heard from 
the c^ard-room hands, and from the shopkeepers of the town. 

ESarly in December, when the mills had been closed for a month, the streets began to be 
crowded with beggars. The offices of the overseer were besieged with applicants for 
relief the inmates of the workhouse began to increase rapidly, and scenes of the greatest 
misery and wretchedness were of constant occurrence. At this period the spinners were 
receiving from the fund of the Union five shillings a week each, and the piecers, some two 
and others three shillings a week ; the card- room hands and power-loom weavers were 
destitute of all means of support, receiving no assistance except such as the masters afforded 
theoi, which (except in the cases of eighteen or twenty individuals who had not joined 
.the Union) extended only to one meal a day for each person. 

In December 100/. was granted by the corporatioii towards relieving the general 
distress, and a meeting was convened for the purpose of raising a further sura, and of con- 
sidering the most effectual means of putting an end to the turn-out, but nothing resulted 
from it. 

[ Towards the middle of December, when the turn-out had lasted six weeks, it was evident 
jibat the funds of the Union were nearly exhausted* 

By the end of December the distress had become universal and intense, and the masters 
came to the resolution of opening their mills, m atdet to give those who wished for it an 
opportunity of resuming thejr work» ^n doing ao they announced their determination to 
abide by their former offer of an increase of ten per cent, on the rate oi wages ; but to re* 
quire from those who should enter the mills, a written declaration to the effect, that they 
would not, at any future time, whilst in their service, become members of any Union or 
combination of workmen. 

Immediately on the re-opening of the mills, which took place on the 0th of January^ all 
the card-room hands rushed anxiously to their work, bat the continued absence of die spin- 
ners rendered it impossible to give them employment^ 

At the end of the first week after the mills had been opened, forty spinners were at work, 
of whom eighteen were those who, as before stated, bad not joined the Union, and the ^re* 
maining twenty-two bad never before been regularly employed in that kind of work* 

In xhk course of the second week the number had increased to 100, of whom some were 
entirely new to the work^ and three were secedeis irom the Union ; and at the end of the 
^hird week there were 140 spinners at work ; some of the additional forty having been pro- 
jcured from neighbouring towns. Besides this, in two of the factories a few self-acting 
imules, or spinning machines, were substituted for common mules^ thereby dispensing with 
the services of the spinners. 

[ As the number of spinners increased, of course a corresponding increase took place in 
Ithe number of persons employed in the other departments. 

Towards the middle of the fourth week the supplies from the funds of the Union sud* 
denly stopped, and those who had depended entirely on this resource, had no alternative 
left but to endeavour to obtain re-admission to the factories. 

On the 5th February, exactly three months from the day on which the mills were first 
closed, work was resumed in all the mills to its usual exten^ but about 200 of the spinners 
who had been most active in the turn-out were replaced by new hands, and have since 
either left the town, or remain there without employment 

No systematic acts of violence, or violation of the law, took place during the turn-out. 
Detachments of military were stationed in the town to preserve order, but their services 
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yfere not required. Some inflammatory hand-bills appeared on the walli, but without 
creating much sensation. 

While the turn-out lasted, the operatives generally wandered about the streets without 
any definite object : seventy-five persons were brought before the magistrates and con- 
victed of drunkenness and disorderly conduct ; twelve were imprisoned or held to bail for 
assaults and intimidation ; about twenty young females became prostitutes, of whom more 
than one- half are still so, and of whom two have since been transported for theft: three ^ 
peisons are believed to have died of starvation, and not less than 5,000 must have suffered 
long and severely from hunger and cold. In almost every family the greater part of the 
wearing apparel and household furniture was pawned. 

In nine houses out of ten, considerable arrears of rent were due, and out of the sum of 
1600/. deposited in the savings* bank, by about sixty spinners or overlookers, 9002. was 
withdrawn in the course of the three months ; most of those who could obtain credit, got 
into debt with the shopkeepers. The trade of the town suffered severely ; many of the small 
shopkeepers were nearly ruined, and a few completely so. 

The following estimate may be made of the direct pecuniary loss to all classes of opera- 
tive, in consequence of the turn-out : — 

£. «. d. 

The wages of the 660 spinners for 13 weeks, at 22«. 6<f. d, 652 10 

1320 piecers for 13 weeks, at St. 6rf. . . . • . 4,719 
6520 card-room hands, weavers, overlookers, engineers, 

&c.,&c., for 13 weeks, averaging 9». . . . 38,142 

8500 
Estimated loss sustained by hand-loom-weavers in consequence of the 

turn-out . . 9,500 

Estimated loss sustained by clerks, wagoners, carters, mechanics, dm— iii^ 

sizers, &c., in consequence of the turn-out •....••• 8,000 

Total £70,013 

From which must be deducted — 
Bstinaated amount of wages earned during the partial re aw p pilo nef work, 

between the 9th January and the 5th February ..••»*» ^»913 

Estimated value of relief given by the masters . •..•.•• 1,000 

Other private charity and parish relief .....•*••. 2,500 

Allowance to the spinners and piecers from the funds of the Union • * 4,290 



£12,803 

Leaving a net pecuniary loss to the whole body of the Preston operatives of £57 ,210 
(But to the town at large it may be said the loss was that of the whole sum of £70,013, 

as the amount of the deductions are mostly of a charitable nature.) 

Add to the loss to the Preston operatives .£57,210 

The loss to the masters being three months* interest of £800,000, some of 
which being sunk capital was not only unproductive, but was taking 
harm from being rendered useless, has been estimated at ... . 45,000 

And the loss sustained by the shopkeepers from loss of business, bad 
debts, &c., &c 4,986 

Making the total loss to the town and trade of Preston, in this unavailing 
struggle £107,196 
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Appbndix G. 

ANNUAL COST OF ESTABLISHMENTS, KTC^ FOR THE REPRESSION 

OP CRIME. 



Rates paid by Counties in England and Wales : £. 

Constables' rate .17,970 

Rural police rate 132,068 

Paid by Votes of Parliament : 

Cost of prosecutions defrayed by the Treasury • • 

, , , , formerly paid from County rate . 

9 , I , relating to coinage • . • 

Expenses of prison at Pentonville • • » . 



Expenses of criminal prosMutions, Scotland .... 64,610 

,, of Central Prison, at Perth 6,693 

• , of Prison Board for Scotland 8,986 



150,038 



21,000 
239,000 
10,600 
19,934 
34,083 
12,463 
3,935 



, , , , at Milbank • . • 
, , , , at Parkhurst . . • 
Expenses of criminal lunatics at Bethlem 
Issued from Consolidated Fund, for payment of the 
police of the Metropolis, including both the Police 
Courti^ establishment and the Metropolitan police £. 

force 122,179 

Defrayed by lafB on diflbrent panics • • 210,500 

332,679 

City of London :— Cost of police force . . . . .41,351 
Cost of police, defrayed by Cor{x>rate Towns in England and Wales 186,120 
Expenses connected with convicts, at home, at Bermuda, and at 

Gibraltar 62,330 

Freight of Ships employed in carrying Exiles, Stores, Provi- 
sions, &c 35,622 

Votes for Convict Establishmenta, New South Wales and Van 

Diemen*sLand .••••.«• 250,000 



1,249,117 
80,289 



Expenses of crimhial prosecutions, Ireland .... 66,209 

,, of Convict Depdt, Dublin 3,971 

,, of Criminal lunatic^ ditto • ..... 6,000 

,, of Dublin police 36,000 

An equal sum levied by rate on inhabitants .... 36,000 
Expenses of constabulary force, Ireland, vis^ — 

Contributed firom Consolidated Fund . . 271,497 
Amount raised by rate on counties, &c. . • 180,080 

451,577 



599,757 



£2,079,204 

The above sum does not include any part of the cost of the judicial establishments of 
the country, since it would be necessary to maintain those establishments for the purposes 
of civil justice. It must be evident, however, that a fewer number of judges and other 
officers would suffice for that branch than is necessary for dispensing justice in both 
branches. -^--^ 

tJNIVERSITY 



U" 

LONDON : 
Prioted by W. Clow is and Sow*, SUmford Street. 
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